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ТАКЕ А ВКЕАК 
FROM UNPACKING 
AND CALL US. 

674-5105 
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Ў я ‘Fashions in 
“GR “Flowers 
| c April 1-17 


It's beautiful Springtime, the perfect 
time to spruce up your home and 
outfit the entire family with the 
season's most exciting selection of 
beautiful fashions at the great stores 
of Oxford Valley Mall. 


Stroll among the magnificent 
specially - created flower gardens, 

{ each with its own Nursery Rhyme 
Theme, and admire the mannequin 
fashion show for a prevue of Spring 
"76. Oxford Valley Mall becomes 
an Easter Paradise with Fashions in 
Flowers. 


ROUTE 1, LANGHORNE, BAMBERGER'S, GIMBELS, JCPENNEY, JOHN WANAMAKER, 130 MORE. MONDAY—SATURDAY 10 AM-9:30 PM, MANY STORES OPEN SUNDAY NOON TO 5 РМ. 


GENE FELLER studied Commercial 
Art at the Ridgewood, N.J. School of 
Art; Fine Arts at the Art Students 
League of New York City; апа Illustra- 
tion with Jack Potter of the Society of 
Illustrators. Currently continuing his 
Fine Arts studies at The New School 
and with local New Jersey teachers, he 
is a member of the Hunterdon Art 
Center in Clinton, N.J. His work is 
represented at the Art Spirit Gallery 
there, as well as the Lutheran Home 
Art Collection in Jersey City. Presently 
engaged in illustrating a publication of 
Fairchild Publishers of New York City, 
the artist lives in Hackettstown, N. J. 

RALPH HAUSER is a graduate of 
Bristol Junior and Senior High Schools, 
Bucks County Community College, and 
Temple University’s Tyler School of 
Art, where he majored in Graphic 
Design and Illustration. A free-lance 
artist for many area businesses, he still 
lives in his native Bristol. 

SAMUEL G. THOMPSON won Third 
Prize for Poetry in PANORAMA’s 
Bicentennial Contest for Artists and 
Writers. He lives in Newtown, and the 
winning poem represents his first 


published work. a 


THE FRED CLARK 
MUSEUM & GALLERY 


yours to share — 
a personal collection 


Sat. & Sun. 1 p.m. to 5 p.m. 
Other by appointment 


ART & SCULPTURE 


to purchase 
ANTHONISEN BICENTENNIAL 
“VIGILANT EAGLE” 
FOR SALE $176.00 


Aquetong Road, Carversville, Pa. 18913 
(North of New Hope, Pa.) 


Answering Service 


(215) OL 9-0894 (215) 297-5919 
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A Tribute to “Тһе Mayor” by Gerry Wallerstein 
An appreciation of a wonderful friend 
Third Annual Mercer Museum Folk Fest 
A preview of an exciting handcrafts exhibition 
Lenni Lenape, The Original People by Phoebe Taylor 
The Indian tribes who were the original inhabitants of this area 
YMCA “Women’s Fitness Center” by Cindy Solt 
A delightful place for women to shape up 
To Dam or Not to Dam by Edwin Harrington 
Pros, cons and status of the Neshaminy dams 
Divorce—The Hard Way by Colene George 
What’s wrong with Pennsylvania’s divorce laws 
The Green Country (а poem) by Samuel С. Thompson 
Third Prize Winner in PANORAMA’s Bicentennial Contest 


DEPARTMENTS 


PANORAMA’S People 
Off the Top of My Head Cracker Barrel Collector 
Speaking Out Rambling With Russ 
PANORAMA’S Pantry Horse Talk 
The Nutshell Guide The Savory Stewpot 
Country Dining 
What’s Happening 


The Compost Heap 


ON THE COVER: PANORAMA’S talented Art Director, Jeanne 
Powell (who just won two prizes in the annual contest of the Art 
Directors Club of Philadelphia!), provides a strong example of a Lenni 
Lenape brave. 
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The past month brought some 
unhappy moments, with the passing of 
Mayor Daniel Atkinson of Doylestown 
Borough (see tribute pg. 7), and the 
regrettable automobile accident which 
seriously injured Sam Cartwright, pro- 
prietor of Full O’ Soup Restaurant. 

But I also enjoyed some interesting 
and pleasant occasions: two lively 
meetings of the new Percolator Club of 
the Lower Bucks Chamber of Com- 
merce; a visit to the Upper Bucks 
Chamber; an enjoyable evening at the 
Central Bucks Chamber’s Awards 
Dinner; and a delightful concert by 
Ashley Miller at Trenton’s War Me- 
morial Building on the re-dedicated 
Lincoln Theatre Organ which was 
salvaged and restored by the Garden 
State Theatre Organ Society. The con- 
cert was designed to show all the capa- 
bilities of this magnificent instrument, 
and Mr. Miller really did ‘‘pull out all 
the stops!’’ Another spectacular free 
concert is scheduled for April 4th (see 
What’s Happening) — don’t miss this 
opportunity for an unusual musical 
experience! 

In this issue we begin a new monthly 
column by Jim Murphy which will 
focus on the business community of 
our area — its plans, problems, con- 
tributions to community life, as well as 
any errors PANORAMA feels should 
be aired. We hope it will become a 
lively forum. 

We believe that the issue of whether 
or not to build the remaining Nesha- 
miny dams is one which many area 
residents do not fully understand; 
hopefully Edwin Harrington’s ‘‘To 
Dam or Not to Dam” will bring the 
problem into clearer focus. 

With one in three marriages cur- 
rently ending in divorce, Colene 
George’s article reviews the archaic 
divorce laws which currently apply in 
Pennsylvania — laws which penalize 
unnecessarily one or both parties 


(especially women), and even punish 
endlessly, in some cases. 

As we celebrate the Bicentennial, it 
seems appropriate to recall the Lenni 
Lenape — ‘һе original people’’ of our 
area — via an interesting article and 
illustrations by Phoebe Taylor. Also on 
hand: a look at the new YMCA 
Women’s Fitness Center, a preview of 
the Mercer Museum Folk Fest, and 
the poem which won third prize in 
PANORAMA’S Bicentennial Contest. 

Here’s wishing you all a lively and 
verdant Spring! 


Cordially, 
2 Gerry Wallerstein 
Editor & Publisher 
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COUNTRY 

© AMERICAN ANTIQUES 
SOUTHWESTERN 
INDIAN JEWELRY 


4 Е. Butler Ave. (Rt. 202) 
Chalfont, Penna. 18914 (215) 822-3987 


Reed andSteinbach 
Funeral Home 


182 West Court Street 
Doylestown, Pa. 18901 


CHARLES H. REED 
HARRY B. STEINBACH, JR. 


Doylestown’s Oldest 
Established Funeral Home 


Phone: 348-4543 


“Bucks 
ЕРА NORAME 
INCREASE IN SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
EFFECTIVE MAY 1, 1976 


Postal rate increases which went into effect in January were 
particularly heavy on magazines and newspapers, (PANORAMA’s 
cost of mailing subscription copies for this year alone went up 
23%) and represent only one phase of a multi-year, unconscion- 
able increase planned for the print media. 

Since a subscription constitutes a bargain rate to begin with, we 
are forced to raise our rates, effective May 1, 1976, to the 


following: 


Within the U. S. 


6-Month Introductory Offer 


12 Months 
24 Months 
36 Months 


$3.75 
7.50 


Outside the U. S. 


Canada — Add $1.00 to above 
Pan-American — Add $1.50 to above 
All Other Countries — Add $2.00 to above 


These increases will not affect current subscribers until their 
subscriptions expire, and we will continue to honor new subscrip- 
tions at our present rates until May 1, 1976. 
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ёвьрд ХОБАМКЬ,, 


ANNOUNCES A NEW WRITING CONTEST 
FORA 
BOOK-LENGTH MANUSCRIPT 
(Not to exceed 50,000 words) 


ON ANY THEME RELEVANT 
TO THE DELAWARE VALLEY 


CONTEST DEADLINE: December 31, 1976 


$250. CASH AWARD, PLUS STANDARD 
CONTRACT FOR PUBLICATION DURING 
1977, TO THE WINNING ENTRY. 


SELECTION OF THE WINNER WILL BE 
MADE BY THE EDITOR AND STAFF OF 
PANORAMA. NO AWARD WILL BE MADE 
IF ENTRIES ARE ADJUDGED OF INSUFFI- 
CIENT QUALITY. 


CONTEST RULES: 


1. All entries must be original works, and must not have appeared previously, either in 
whole or in part, in any other publication. 

2. Contestants may be amateur or professional writers, but must officially reside 
within a 50-mile radius of Doylestown, Pa. 

3. An official entry blank must accompany each contestant’s entry. 

4. The theme must be relevant to the Delaware Valley, but can be either fiction or 
non-fiction. 

5. Only one work may be submitted by each contestant. 

6. The manuscript must be typed legibly, double-spaced, on 81/2 х 117 bond typewriter 
paper. No staples or binding of any kind should be used, and the entry must be boxed 
in a strong container suitable for mailing. 

7. Each manuscript must be accompanied by sufficient postage to cover return mailing 
via parcel post; no manuscript will be returned unless proper postage is provided. 
8. Each contestant is strongly advised to keep a carbon copy of his or her entry, and to 
record the date of mailing. PANORAMA assumes no responsibility for loss in the mails 
or any other catastrophe. 

9. The official entry blank, shown below, will appear in all issues of PANORAMA 
during 1976, or may be obtained by writing the magazine at 33 West Court Street, 
Doylestown, Pa. 18901. 

10. Full-time employees of PANORAMA are ineligible for the contest. 

11. Any contestant whose manuscript does not comply with the rules of the contest will 
automatically be disqualified. 


OFFICIAL ENTRY BLANK 


BUCKS COUNTY PANORAMA BOOK CONTEST 
Deadline: December 31, 1976 


NAME 
ADDRESS. 
CITY. 
TITLE OF WORK SUBMITTED. 


NO. OF WORDS 


FICTION NON-FICTION 


THEME NO. OF PAGES 


1 hereby certify that my entry is an original work, of my own creation; that it has not previously been published in 
any form; and that 1 am eligible for this contest. 


Signature 
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Bepeaking 


By Gerry Wallerstein 


Human beings have notoriously 
short memories. Other animals learn, 
by conditioning, to avoid danger but 
men stupidly persist, lemming-like, in 
building and rebuilding their nests in 
the same locales no matter how often 
disaster strikes, and no matter how 
many centuries of proof exist that 
Mother Nature can and will’ strike 
again in the exact same spot. 

One has only to view the villages 
built on the lava slopes of infamous 
Mt. Vesuvius, the mammoth sky- 
scrapers and subway system recently 
constructed in earthquake-prone San 
Francisco, the nuclear plants built 
straddling the San Andreas Fault, or 
the millions of structures built on 
flood-plain areas along our rivers and 
streams, to know that this is so. 

But — and this is the kicker — with 
full knowledge they are playing Rus- 
sian roulette, when disaster strikes 
again these foolhardy souls expect and 
even demand that the rest of us bail 
them out of their miseries. 

One can partially understand this in 
the case of a person whose only eco- 
nomic asset is his home. But what 
possible excuse can there be for 
governments to allow developers to 
build new projects in such locations? 
By every criterion, this should and 
must be outlawed once and for all. 

As soon as dams are built in an 
attempt to control flood conditions, 
developers immediately agitate to 
build in the flood-plains, arguing that 
now they will be safe. Anyone with a 
modicum of knowledge knows that 
even the best-designed dam cannot 
fully anticipate Nature’s wrath — 
dams can and have been over- 
whelmed, and properties in the path of 
the resulting wall of water swept to 
oblivion. 

Should any of the remaining Nesha- 

(Continued on page 7) 


A TRIBUTE ТО 


By Gerry Wallerstein 

I was the “пем girl in town” in 
March of 1975, while setting up a new 
office in preparation for becoming 
editor and publisher of PANORAMA. I 
traveled each day from Levittown to 
Doylestown, and since I knew almost 
no one, my lunches became training 
sessions in the local coffee shops and 
sandwich bars as I listened to the regu- 
lars discuss local politics and events, 
chatter about area personalities and 
enjoy the camaraderie of the long- 
established associations of a small 


town. 

One damp, bone-chilling day, as I 
sat in Alex’s Sandwich Shop, a tall, 
broad elderly man came in smiling, 
with a hearty hello for everyone. He 
sat down next to me at the counter, 
glanced at me a couple of times, then 


inquired, ‘‘You’re new in town, aren’t 
you?” 

“Үев,? I replied, “I’m Gerry Wal- 
lerstein — I’m the new editor and 
publisher of PANORAMA.” 

““Мїсе to meet you,” he answered, 
“Гт Dan Atkinson,’’ and extended 
his firm large hand for a reassuring 
handshake. 

After a few interested questions 
about my plans for the magazine, he 
began to reminisce about its origins, 
and also about Old Doylestown; the 
latter, І was to learn, was one subject 
dear to his heart. When he finished his 
lunch, he wished me success with my 
new venture and left. It was the 
counter girl who told me I had been 
talking with ‘‘The Мауог.” 

Every now and then in succeeding 
weeks our paths crossed in town and 
we had pleasant conversations, especi- 
ally when he realized that I was truly 
interested in his anecdotes of bygone 
days. 


SPEAKING OUT 

(Continued from page 6) 

miny dams be built — and a decision is 
forthcoming this month — the County 
Commissioners owe it to the county’s 
taxpayers to establish a firm veto on all 
future construction in flood-plain 


“ТНЕ МАҮОК” 


One day, after the April issue was 
out on the newsstands, he came in to 
warn me that a specific article was 
riling up the oldtimers against me. 

“Ви! I told them you just took over 
and can’t be held responsible for that 
issue — they shouldn’t take it out on 
you. They’re all planning to write com- 
plaining letters, but they're sure 
you’re going to ignore ‘ет.’ 

“Мауог,” I replied, “ШИ they do 
write letters I can assure you that ГІІ 
print them, whether I agree with them 
or not!”’ 

And 1 did. 

Dan Atkinson became a frequent 
PANORAMA visitor on his way to and 
from errands in town, bringing us 
town news, reminiscences, answers to 
questions on Doylestown or Bucks 
County that stumped us, and almost 
always a share of some treat — 
licorice, hard candies, chocolate- 
covered cherries and the like. 

We had many discussions about 
local issues and politics during those 
months, and though we didn’t always 
agree, I was impressed by the unfail- 
ing courtliness and kindness of this 
octogenarian whose mind had lost 
none of its keenness and shrewd 
common sense. 

By every criterion, it ought to have 
been unlikely for the two of us to 
become friends: over 30 years’ age 
difference, completely different back- 
grounds, he a born-and-bred Bucks 
Countian, I not only a transplant but 
from Lower Bucks to boot! 

Yet that was Dan Atkinson’s way — 
a тап “оф the people,” his talent for 
friendship kept him youthful, open to 
new ideas and enthusiasms. He was 
my first friend in Doylestown — I shall 
miss him. To me, ‘Тһе Mayor” will 
always be Dan Atkinson. | 


left to the 


It cannot be 
individual townships, which can be 
picked off piecemeal — it must be 
mandated at the County level, so that 
would-be developers would have to 
battle all the taxpayers of Bucks 
County. ЇЕ! 


areas. 


299044999409040000909976 
Step into comfort & style 
at Warren’s 


Quality Shoes for the Entire Famil 
12 South Main Street [мс] 
ВАС Doylestown, Ра. 18901 
348-5054 


Open Daily 9:30-5:00 è Friday til 9 
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BRINKER’S 
FUEL INC. 


HEATING 
& AIR CONDITIONING 


SALES , SERVICE 


INSTALLATION 


FUEL OIL „ GASOLINE 
KEROSENE 


MOTOR OIL 
COMMERICAL LUBES 


BUDGET PLANS 


348-2670 


DOYLESTOWN 
one Ri 
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Detail of the Langhorne Bicentennial Quilt. 


295 YEARS 
INTO ONE QUILT 


Phew! It’s finished! After more than a year’s 
work, the Langhorne Bicentennial quilt has been 
completed and is on display by the Historic 
Langhorne Association. 

The quilt, made of embroidered and ap- 
pliqued squares, is a tribute to the 295-year-old 
community, its citizens, landmarks and events. 
Outlined in and separated by gold cotton, the 
squares were prepared and signed by members 
of the Association and assembled by Mrs. 
Vincent Shaudys into this magnificent quilt. 

The Annual Strawberry Festival is to be held 
June 19 at the Langhorne Community House and 
it is then some lucky person will win 295 years of 
warmth and heritage. 

Chances on the quilt are being sold for only 
$5.00 and are available from any Historic Lang- 
horne Association member. Don’t let this chance 
pass you by! рај 


FARMERS’ SALES 
DIRECTORY 


For farmers who sell fruits and vegetables via 
the pick-your-own method, the Pennsylvania 
Department of Agriculture would like to hear 
from you. A directory of farmers who offer this 
service is being prepared for the 1976 season 
and will soon be made available to interested 
consumers. 

Growers who wish to be included in the direc- 
tory should contact the Bureau of Markets, 
Pennsylvania Department of Agriculture, 2301 
North Cameron Street, Harrisburg, Pa. 17120 
for the proper form to fill out and return. ж 
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FESTIVAL OF THE ARTS 
MONTH 


The arts have played quite an instrumental 
role in our nation’s development. It was the need 
of the talented multitude to have a new land for 
inspiration and opportunity for expression of 
their creativity. Their demands resulted in the 
Land of the Free. 

New Jersey salutes the arts — drama, music, 
dance, literature, painting, sculpture, to name а 
few, during April, ‘Festival of the Arts Month.”’ 

The State Council on the Arts plays a key role 
in coordinating special exhibits in libraries, 
museum and galleries, concerts and dance and 
theater performances. Competition for New 
Jersey artists, art shows, craft exhibits and a 
Teen Arts Festival are also planned. Schools and 
TV specials will feature artists at work and the 
Garden State Art Center will host a series of 
special events. 

April will be full of hundreds of visual 
attributes to our nation’s historic achievements. 
Visit New Jersey and learn about our talented 
ancestors. New Jersey is mighty proud of them! 


DISCOVER T 


It’s Spring! Once again the Schuylkill Valley 
Nature Center is offering a variety of adult work- 
shops, each designed as a unique approach to 
getting to know the outdoors. Nature photog- 
raphy, nature art, beginning field botany, 
aquatic ecology and environmental literature are 
only a few of the workshops offered. 

For high school students with an interest in 
cameras, the Nature Center offers a workshop in 
beginning nature photography. Learn about the 
basics in cameras, the photographic process and 
how to get the most out of the equipment you 
have. Professionals will be at your side on 
Saturday mornings from 9:30 to 11:15 to help 
you out. 

Watercolors, oils, crayons, pencils . . . There 


222 


HE ENVIRONMENT 


COLONIAL CRAFTSMEN 
NEEDED 


Plans for the third annual Mercer Museum 
Folk Fest are well under way according to Nancy 
Kolb, Chairman of the Special Activities Com- 
mittee of the Bucks County Historical Society. 

Over 40 men and women versed in crafts and 
arts of the early settlers of the Delaware Valley 
will demonstrate 18th Century skills from 10 
a.m. to5 p.m. May 8th and 9th, provided these 
men and women can be found. 

A treasure hunt call is now out for colonial 
craftsmen such as coopers, harnessmakers, 


wagon builders and persons who can demon- 
strate the techniques used in building log dwell- 
ings. Anyone answering the call should write to 
Mrs. Kolb in care of the Bucks County Historical 
Society, Pine St., Doylestown, Pa. 18901. a 


are so many media with which you can express 
the world around you. Come be creative in the 
art workshop on Tuesdays from 1:00 p.m. to 3:00 
p.m. beginning April 6. 

For those interested in exploring our green 
and flowering world, come join the beginning 
field botany workshop. There’s so much to see 
and learn about in the Spring. Classes will be 
held Wednesdays from 9:30 a.m. to 11:30 a.m. 
beginning April 14. 

For more information about these and other 
workshops, call the Nature Center (215) 
482-7300. It’s located on Hagy’s Mill Road in the 
Upper Roxborough section of Philadelphia. 
Explore your world. What are you waiting for? 


1976 DISTINGUISHED 
SERVICE AWARDS 


A splendid time was had by the overflow 
crowd which attended the Central Bucks 
Chamber of Commerce’s Fifth Annual Disting- 
uished Service Awards Dinner Dance, Saturday, 
February 28, at the Warrington Country Club. 

Honorary Chairman, State Sen. Wilmot E. 
Fleming (Rep.-12th District) presided over the 
Awards Presentations, whose recipients were: 
BUSINESS ACHIEVEMENT: Doylestown Hos- 
pital; HUMANITARIAN: John F. Mason; AM- 
BASSADOR OF BUCKS COUNTY: John D. 
Case, Major USMC (Ret.); and BUCKS 
COUNTY ART: Ranulph Bye. 

The award winners were selected by the 
Judging Committee, Thomas Colgan, General 
Chairman, after hundreds of nominees were 
reviewed by the individual selection sub- 
committees for each category, and represent 
individuals whose work over a long period of 
time has contributed immeasurably to the 
quality of life in Bucks County and enhanced its 
reputation. Congratulations tothe winners! Ш 


LIBERTY WALK ’76 


What could be better than a great invigorating 
walk on a fine Spring day? Taking that walk to 
help those who can’t, that’s what! 

On Sunday, April 25, a 20-mile circuitous 
Walk-a-thon, starting and ending in Core Creek 
Park in Langhorne, Pa. will be held for the 
benefit of the March of Dimes. More than 2,500 
walkers are expected to participate in this year’s 
Walk-a-thon in their united effort to raise funds 
for the prevention of birth defects and to help 
children born with defects. 

The Walk-a-thon, which is sponsored by the 
Sons of Italy, will wind through Middletown 
Township, Newtown Township and Lower 
Makefield Township, rain or shine. Registration 
is 8:00 a.m. Please use the Tollgate Road 
entrance to the Park. 

Sponsor sheets and supplies will be available 
at most junior and senior high schools through- 
out Bucks County. Anyone wishing to join the 
Walk-a-thon or desiring additional information 
should call the March of Dimes office at 
348-3520 or 598-7461. The Central Bucks Walk- 
a-thon will be held on Saturday, May 15, іп 
Doylestown for those willing to participate but 
are unable to walk on Sunday, the 25th. 

Walk a little so others may try! п 


BICEN NEWS 


PENNSYLVANIA 

The Bucks County Bicentennial Committee is 
pleased to announce that Bucks County will be 
the recipient of опе of four ‘‘Moon Trees” pre- 
sented as Bicentennial gifts to the citizens of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania by the National 
Forest Service, the United States Department of 
Agriculture and the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration. 

The ““Мооп Tree’”’ is an 18-inch Sycamore that 
was grown from seeds carried aboard Apollo 14 
on its journey to the moon. 

Grown at NASA/USDA experimental пиг- 
series in Gulfport, Mississippi, the “Мооп 
Tree” will Бе transferred to State nurseries in 
Harrisburg and then to the Bucks County Park 
and Recreational Headquarters in Core Creek 
Park, Langhorne, Pa. 

“Мооп Tree’’ planting ceremonies and 
plaque dedication are scheduled to take place on 
Arbor Day, April 30. Watch local newspapers for 
more details. 


. . . 


The Bucks County Historical-Tourist Commis- 
sion has announced that the latest edition of its 
popular HIGHWAYS OF HISTORY brochure is 
now available to local residents and to tourists. 
The new publication has been recently revised to 
facilitate travel throughout the county. 

A new map in the brochure divides the county 
into three areas: upper, central and lower. A 
special tour of each area has been prepared to 
indicate the significant historic, scenic and 
recreational facilities available to the traveler. 
Each site is numbered and an accompanying 
script tells how to reach the location. 

The cover features the Van Sant Covered 
Bridge, located behind Bowman’s Hill and a 
picture of the Commission’s site marker — the 
red, white and blue replica of a covered bridge. 

Copies of the brochure may be obtained from 
the Commission’s office, One Oxford Valley, 
Suite 410, Langhorne, Pa. 19047. 


Pennsylvania State University’s ambitious 
volume dealing with life in the Commonwealth 


at the time of the Revolution, PENNSYLVANIA 
1776, is now on sale. The book depicts life in the 
Keystone State 200 years ago using both text 
and pictures. In several areas, the research 
conducted for the book unearthed forgotten facts 
and previously unstated relationships between 
the former colony and its motherland. 
PENNSYLVANIA 1776 is available from the 
Pennsylvania State University Press, 215 Wag- 
ner Building, University Park, Pa. for $15.00. 


NEW JERSEY 

The Liberty Tree, Revolutionary symbol of 
independence, will grow again in New Jersey 
communities as part of the State’s Bicentennial 
Celebration. More than 300 residents of towns 
have pledged to plant a red oak on New Jersey 
Day, April 17, 1976, and rededicate themselves 
to the ideals of freedom on which our nation was 
founded. 

The State Forester’s office cannot supply the 
trees. Each town must make its own arrange- 
ments to purchase the trees. 

New Jersey towns wishing to join the Liberty 
Tree project should contact Patricia E. Gibson, 
39 Dartmouth Road, Mountain Lakes, N.J. 
07046 (201) 335-1868. 


. . . 


The New Jersey Bicentennial medal, the only 
official commemorative of the State Bicentennial 
Celebration approved by the Bicentennial Com- 
mittee, is now available. 

The face of the medal depicts New Jersey’s 
strategic role as the ‘‘Revolution’s Crossroads.” 
The reverse design features the Great Seal of 
New Jersey, adopted by the First State Legisla- 
ture in 1776. 

The design, by Antonio Petrucelli of Mount 
Tabor, was selected from a national contest for 
professional artists. The medals can be pur- 
chased only from Commercial Banks, Savings 
Banks and Savings and Loan Associations in 
New Jersey. 

For further information contact the New 
Jersey Bicentennial Medal Program, Р. О. Box 
1548, Camden, N.J. 08101 (800) 243-1316. п 
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THE GIFT OF MUSIC 


Temple University’s Music Festival is busy 
planning an exciting season for the Bicentennial 
summer and has a great gift idea for you: a gift 
certificate for the 1976 Festival season! 

Certificates are available in denominations of 
$6.00 to $14.00 for single tickets, $12.00 to 
$28.00 for pairs and $25.00 to $50.00 for open 
orders for the entire season. 

A new triple subscription series for the 1976 
Festival season was also announced recently. 
This series offers the public a choice of five con- 
certs in one of three categories — ‘‘Classic 
Concerts,’ ‘‘Pittsburgh Pops’’ or ‘‘Special 
Attractions” — at savings ranging from $12.00 
to $17.00 per series. Highlights among the 
attractions offered in the three series include a 
Russian Festival of Music and Dance, Henry 
Mancini with the Pittsburgh Symphony, a 
Beethoven Marathon and the Parthenon Dance 
Company from Greece. 

This offer expires May 151 so don’t delay. 
Make a loved one happy. Call Ralph Howard 
(215) 787-8318 today! Ё 


REGISTER THAT BIKE! 


Nothing is more frustrating and painful to 
youngster and parent alike than the theft of a 
bicycle. Particularly difficult to return to their 
rightful owners because of lack of proper identi- 
fication, bicycles are prime targets by thieves for 
that very reason. 

One area parent, after the theft of her own 
son’s bicycle, has gone into action. Mrs. Ellen 
Dee, the Lower Bucks representative for the 
World Wide Cycling Association (WWCA), is 
promoting their program for permanent regis- 
tration of bicycles. 

The WWCA’s fee (only $5.00) covers the 
registration, a number which is given to each 
owner and put on a computer used in conjunc- 
tion with police departments all over the 
country, instructions on how to use a Theftguard 
engraving tool and an oversize reflector for safer 
riding. Owners are encouraged to engrave their 
number in several places on their bikes. In the 
event the bike is stolen and recovered by the 
police, a comprehensive computer list of owners 
and numbers makes tracing and returning the 
bicycles a lot easier. 

The WWCA also offers a $100 cash reward for 
any information leading to the arrest or convic- 
tion of any group or individual guilty of stealing 
aWWCA member’s bicycle. Area police depart- 
ments are being encouraged to join this system 
as they, too, would receive the $100 reward. 

Mrs. Dee will gladly supply the proper forms 
to those who write WWCA, LL-129, P. O. Box 
343, Levittown, Pa. 19058. Don’t wait until 
you’re an unhappy victim. ч 
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COUNTY REGISTER LISTS 
HISTORIC HOMES 


Do you have a really old home you’d like to 
have approved for the Register of Historic 
Places, sponsored by the Bucks County Con- 
servancy? If it qualifies, it may join the eight 
houses already accepted for inclusion on the 
Register. 

Five of these houses are located in Wrights- 
town Township, the oldest dating back to 1713 
and built by the first settlers of Wrightstown. 

One house in Buckingham Township dates 
back to 1760 and boasts four fireplaces and two 
spiral staircases. Another house accepted for the 
Register is located in Northampton Township 
and is considered to be a tenant house, repre- 
senting a less affluent but perhaps more typical 
level of Colonial society. Its earliest traceable 
date is 1759. 

A ten-room stone manor house in Durham 
Township, located on 140 acres overlooking the 
Delaware River, dates back to 1773 and has also 
won approval for the Register. 

If your property is of similar design and back- 
ground and you would like to preserve its 
historic value, look into the Conservancy. It is a 
non-profit organization dedicated to preserving 
land and protecting the historic integrity of 
Bucks County. 

Anyone interested in knowing more about the 
County Register is invited to write to the Con- 
servancy, 21 North Main Street, Doylestown, 
Pa. 18901 or call (215) 345-7020. Help maintain 
Bucks County’s historical significance. п 


PAYMENTS 


Have you applied for yours? Producers, you 
are reminded to make application for the Wool 
Incentive payment at your local County Agricul- 
tural Stabilization and Conservation Service 
office (ASCS). Each county in Southeast Penn- 
sylvania has its own ASCS office except Phila- 
delphia. Sheep producers living in Philadelphia 
should make application for their Incentive pay- 
ment at the Bucks County office located at 57 
West Court Street, Doylestown, Pa. 

Payment is made in two categories: shorn 
wool sold from sheep or lambs owned by the 
producers and unshorn lambs sold. Receipts 
from the sale of wool and lambs must be pre- 
sented at the time of making application. If a 
duplicate copy of your receipt covering the sale 
of your wool is needed, a copy may be obtained 
from the Secretary-Treasurer of the Wool Pool 
for 75c. Write Mrs. Marjorie Kohl, 46 Pickwick 
Drive, Doylestown, Pa. 18901. E 


ART MUSEUM REOPENS! 


A long-lost friend has returned! The Phila- 
delphia Museum of Art is once again open to 
receive the Bicentennial visitors and to show off 
some dazzling artwork. Newly air-conditioned, 
painted and lighted, the Art Museum invites 
new and old patrons to come and inspect 10 
months’ worth of renovations. 

All that hard work only enhances three levels 
of European, American and Asian artwork and 
displays. The Museum Shop offers a compre- 
hensive selection of rather expensive art books 
plus a nice array of slides and jewelry. Take time 
out for lunch or a snack in the Museum cafeteria 
or dining room. 

A word of warning, though — go early. The 
crowds can really ruin the experience (I never 
made it through the entire second floor, where I 
started.) Go welcome back your favorite exhibits 
into circulation again. The Philadelphia Museum 
of Art awaits you! 11 


АКТ LEAGUE 
IN THE РОКЕҮ 


Borough Hall in Doylestown houses more than 
one enterprising organization. It’s the home of 
the Doylestown Police. The Borough Council 
meets upstairs in their spacious quarters. But 
perhaps the prettiest group is the Doylestown 
Art League, Inc. 

Founded in 1959, the Art League has grown to 
172 active members. Its raison d’etre is to 
provide instruction for members, with annual 
classes in all media and an opportunity to exhibit 
their work. Talk about successful! 

Besides holding annual membership shows, 
the Art League has also held outdoor shows, 
juried shows in the County Courthouse, annual 
Doylestown Art Day exhibits and an exhibit at 
the Philadelphia Museum of Art. 

But you don’t have to worry about when and 
where to see these fine works. A continuous 
showing is on every day at the Borough Hall, 18 
N. Main St. in Doylestown! Just drop in and 
browse. You’ll be surprised at the variations 
you’ ll find. The theme from now until August is, 
of course, the Bicentennial. Just across the 
street, the juried show is on at the County Court- 
house until April 9th. See them both! 

To promote interest in art by area youth, the 
League established scholarship awards for two 
Central Bucks high school seniors. A library of 
art books is also being nurtured to a healthy size. 

Meetings are held on the first Thursday of 
each month at St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, Pine 
and Oakland Sts., in Doylestown at 7:30 p.m. 
Come and join them. You can also write the 
League, P. O. Box 282, Doylestown, Pa. 18901. 
They’d love to tell you more! Е 


THIRD ANNUAL MERCER MUSEUM 


FOLK FEST 


Fifty men and women will demon- 
strate and explain colonial crafts at the 
third annual Mercer Museum Folk 
Fest on the grounds of the Mercer 
Museum in Doylestown, Pa. from 10 
a.m. to5p.m. on Saturday, May 8 and 
Sunday, May 9. In addition there will 
be a variety of special events including 
uniformed militia drilling, a fife and 
drum corps, sheep shearing, ballad 
singing, square dancing and games for 
children from six to 12 years of age. 

Visitors will be invited to ‘гу their 
hands” at some of the crafts, with 
careful supervision. These opportuni- 
ties will occur with the beekeeper, 
broom maker, wood carver, candle 
dipper, silversmith, whittler, wool 
spinner and the all-around carpenter. 

Simple games from the 18th century 
such as Hop Scotch, Blindman’s Buff, 
and Chuck-A-Farthing will make the 
Folk Fest come alive for children. 
These are games played for the sheer 
joy of playing. Spaced throughout the 
two-day celebration will be stories told 
about the Revolutionary era, as well as 
folk ballads with banjo accompaniment 
and Maypole dances. Four times each 
day there will be a puppet show featur- 
ing an 18th century trapper and two 
beavers. The puppeteer will show 
children how to make simple puppets. 

Some work of the early settlers of 
the Delaware Valley which will be 
explained include blacksmithing, both 
decorative iron work and the skills of 
the farrier in shoeing horses. Windsor 
chair making, chair caning, basket 
weaving, herb culture and wood 
turning will be demonstrated, as well 
as pewtering, tinsmithing, Tole paint- 
ing, weaving, spinning and making of 
decorative tiles. 

On display will be applehead dolls, 
corn husk dolls, patchwork quilts and 
scale model ships. Another craft 
demonstration will be making combs 
from cow horns by a member of a 
family engaged in that hand industry 
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MAY 8 AND MAY 9, 1976 


since his great-great-great-grand- 
father emigrated to the Colonies from 
Germany, then joined the Continental 
Army, taking his tool kit along, and 
between battles made combs to sell to 
the soldiers. 

Delicate filigree paper art work 
called quilling will be shown, also 
theorum painting on velvet using 
stencils, and scheren schnitte, an old 
time art of precise. paper cutting to 
form pictures. There will be a group of 
quilters, a potter, silhouette cutter, 
soap maker, rug hooker, rug braider 
and a man and wife team adept at 


Foot power supplied by Palmer M. Sharpless 
turns the lathe for wood turning. 
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William H. Scott displays beehives through the 
ages. 


scrimshaw, the folk art of sailors. 

The Bucks County Historical Society 
presents this Folk Fest where staff and 
about 200 volunteers from the com- 
munity will be on hand to assist both 
visitors and craftsmen. Some of the 
articles made by craftsmen will be on 
sale and a portion of sale proceeds will 
benefit the historical society which 
owns and administers the Mercer 
Museum. 

From 24 craftsmen participating in 
the 1974 event, it grew to 39 craftsmen 
demonstrating in 1975 when about 
5,000 persons attended. Anticipating 
greater attendance this Bicentennial 
Year, the Special Activities Committee 
of the historical society has geared this 
Folk Fest as a two-day event, be it fair 
weather or foul. 

Foods available on the grounds will 
include traditional funnel cakes, which 
are formed by pushing batter through 
a funnel into hot oil, making a 
delicious fried cake. Brunswick stew, 
gingerbread cookies, birch beer, tea 
and coffee will be sold. As a conces- 
sion to 20th century tastes, there will 
be hot dogs and hamburgers. 

Admissions for guests are: adults 
$2.50; students and senior citizens, 50 
cents; and children under six years, 
free. For families there is admission of 
$5.00. Bucks County Historical Society 
members will have the benefit of 
special rates. 

A visit to the Mercer Museum and 
Library, now open after extensive 
expansion and improvements, will 
require the regular admission fees for 
those buildings. 

The Folk Fest site is just two blocks 
from the Doylestown terminal of the 
Reading Railroad and one block from 
the SEPTA bus stop by the Doylestown 
Post Office. 

Please call the Mercer Museum — 
(215) 345-0210 — for further informa- 
tion about the Third Annual Mercer 
Museum Folk Fest. £ 
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“HUSCA N’LENAPE-WIN . .. HUSCA N’LENAPE-WIN!”” 
“TRULY I-A LENAPE-AM . . . TRULY I-A LENAPE-AM!”” 


This is a chant of the Lenni Lenape (Len-nee Len-ah-pay) 
Indians, whose name means the real, or original people. For 
many centuries they lived in the Delaware Valley, farming 
their fields, fishing from the streams, hunting in the forest, 
traveling from village to village on the myriad paths cut 


through the woodlands. 

In early spring, perhaps a 
young brave could be seen 
striding lightly and easily 
along, past the Neshaminy to 
the hill where tall chestnut 
trees met overhead and sun 
streaked down through the 
branches. No sound came 
from his moccasined feet, no 
scattering of stones in the 
path, only the call of birds and 
the scuttling of little animals 
in the dry leaves broke the 
silence. Pine needles brushed 
together in the dark boughs 
above his head as he climbed, 
then a faint tremor in the soles 
of his feet . . . a flicker of 
movement ahead . . . alerted 
him to the approach of other 
travelers. 

Two old men and a young 
brave appeared and greeted 
him. With much friendliness 
and courtesy he offered them 
tobacco and then they sat 
down together under a tree and discussed the news of the 
day. The old men and brave had come from Lahaska, and he 
had walked from Shackamaxon. 

This scene, along the Lenni Lenape path, where friendly 
greetings were exchanged, is easy to imagine, for Dr. A. W. 
Wallace tells us that the forest was a busy place with many 
paths for hunting and trading and visiting. It was not at all 
the ‘‘trackless wilderness’’ of James Fenimore Cooper’s fic- 
tion, being neither as dangerous or monotonous as the 
nineteenth century novelists led us to believe. There were 
trails for every occasion. A sociable traveler could take a 
leisurely route passing many settlements. A warrior would 
avoid this trail and take the shortest route and one that had 
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high vantage points to scan the area (a war path). There were 
paths for the dry season and wet season and all were so well 
engineered that they are still the basis for most of our state 
highway system. 


“The swift and silent passage of the сапое” was a 


tradition in other parts of the 
country, for canoe birch did 
not grow in Pennsylvania and 
the elm birch, when used, 
made a heavy, awkward canoe. 
Logs of cedar, poplar, syca- 
more, tulip and even walnut 
were hollowed into dugouts by 
burning and chipping, but 
these, though unsinkable, 
were hard to maneuver and 
heavy to carry. 

The trails in Pennsylvania 
were used more than the 
waterways and they were easy 
to follow. The underbrush was 
\ light and the elevation not too 
№ яїеер as the paths were kept to 
‘the moderate ridges, never 
the tall spines of mountains. 
There was no need to carry 
provisions in a country where 
wild creatures were plentiful. 
Flocks of turkeys and pigeons 
abounded, and on the creeks 
there were so many wild geese 
that more than one could be 
killed with a single arrow. In season wild grapes, red plums 
and wild cherries could be plucked from near the path. 
Hunters passing through often left gifts of venison or bear’s 
meat hanging over the ashes in front of a cabin for anyone 
in need. 

Some trails covered great distances through unsettled 
country where no village could be seen in a day’s journey. 
For shelter at night the Indians built ‘‘sleeping places’ every 
10 or 12 miles: a lean-to with a fireplace for warmth and 
cooking. 

These great people who lived along the rivers and the 
streams and called themselves the ‘‘original people,’’ were 
given a new name — Delaware — by the whites, and their 
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Lenapewhittuck river was renamed the Delaware. The 
Lenape were at first angered by the strange name, thinking 
that it was given in derision, but when they were told it was 
the name of a great white chief, Lord de la Warr, they were 
reconciled, even pleased, considering it a compliment to be 
named after a distinguished 
man. 

Long before the arrival of 
white men, the Lenape Indi- 
ans were the most powerful of 
the Algonquian tribes. They 
lived peacefully in the deep 
forest and rich valleys. In all of 
Pennsylvania there were 
about 20,000 Indians, accord- 
ing to the calculations of some 
historians, and they were di- 
vided into three sub-tribes. 

The Minsi, meaning “рео- 
ple of the stony country,” 
lived in the mountairious re- 
gion at the headwaters of the 
Delaware. The Unami, ‘һе 
people down the river,” lived 
on the right bank of the Dela- 
ware river extending from the 
Lehigh valley southward. The 
Unalachtigo, ‘‘the people who 
live near the ocean,” built on 
the affluents of the Delaware 
near where Wilmington now 
stands. 

Each of these three sub-tribes had its totemic animal from 
which it claimed a mystical descent. The war-like Minsis had 
the wolf, the Unalachtigo the turkey, and the Unamis claimed 
as their ancestor the turtle, which was not a common animal, 
but the great original tortoise which bears the world on its 
back. Because of this relationship the Unami chief was con- 
sidered to be chief of the Delawares. 

These totemic animals were always referred to by meta- 
phorical expressions — the wolf was Round Foot (Ptuksit), 
the turtle was the Crawler (Pakoango), the turkey, He does 
not chew (Pulleau). The signs of these animals were used in 
picture writing and always in the same way: the turkey desig- 
nated by one outstretched foot, the wolf pictured by a round 


paw, and only the turtle was shown as a whole animal. 

‘In the primal fog and watery waste, the Great Manito 
formed land and sky, and the heavens cleared. He then 
created men and animals. These lived in peace and joy until a 
certain evil manito came and sowed discord and misery.” So 


the Walam Olum begins. His- 
torians debate and disagree 
about its authenticity, but the 
cantos move on in solemn 
sequence, singing the song of 
creation. 

There is the Lenape Stone, 
found on a farm near Doyles- 
town, which may also tell the 
story of creation. On one side 
is a picture of a combat 
between savages and a hairy 
mammoth, and on the other 
are carvings which may illus- 
trate the migration of the 
Lenape in ancient times. 

Many hundreds of years 
ago, according to the tradi- 
tions handed down by their 
ancestors, the Lenni Lenape 
Indians lived in the far west- 
ern part of the country. They 
began slowly migrating east 
until they came to the Missis- 
sippi River where they found 
the powerful Alligewi tribe. 
They received permission to 
pass, but when the Alligewi saw how great were their 
numbers, they made a furious attack. Many were killed and 
the Lenape were driven back. Angered by this treachery, the 
Lenape joined with the Mengwe tribe and resolved to 
conquer or die. Hundreds fell and were afterwards buried in 
holes or laid together and covered with earth. 

The war lasted for years, but in the end the Alligewi were 
conquered and fled down the river, never to return . . . and 
the only trace of them is in the name of the river, Allegheny. 
The Lenape and Mengwe divided the territory and lived 
there for about 200 years. 

The most enterprising huntsmen and warriors crossed the 
great swamp and followed streams that led eastward. They 
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pursued their travels partly by land, 
partly by water, sometimes near and 
sometimes far from the Great Salt 
Water until they discovered the great 
river which we call the Delaware. The 
forest abounded in game and various 
kinds of fruit. Rivers and bays were 
filled with fish, tortoises and water 
fowl... and there was no enemy to be 
dreaded. 

The Lenape felt that this land must 
surely be destined for them by the 
Great Spirit. They migrated eastward 
and on reaching the great river they 
named it ‘‘Lenapewhittuck,”’ the river 
of the Lenape. There they settled and 
erected villages between the tall 
mountains and the sea. 

This was the chronicle of the Lenni 
Lenape. They lived together in peace 
and harmony, effectually governed 
without any external authority. Their 
great and powerful chiefs, called kings 
by the whites, were great in the sense 
that they were noble, wise and 
respected, but they did not exercise 
unlimited authority or accumulate 
wealth or servants, and they did not 
declare war. They were ‘‘peace 
chiefs.” War was declared by the 
people, and war captains, who had dis- 
tinguished themselves on the battle- 
field, were chosen to lead them. 

There were no judges or written 
laws, but right and wrong were clearly 
established. Punishment was swift and 
appropriate. The strength of this 
system was the domination of superior 
minds over the minds of a more 
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ordinary stamp, and the reverence for 
virtue, talent and experience. To make 
this way of life possible the Indians 
took great pains to instill these 
principles in the minds of their 
children at a very early age. 

Children were given lessons which 
not only enlightened their minds, but 
stimulated their ambition. The child 
learned the legends of his ancestors 
and the myths and true stories of his 
tribe. He could see his future career 
and knew he must prepare for it; but 
most important he looked to the future 
with happiness and experienced the 
pride of accomplishment as he ac- 
quired skills from his parents and 


learned from 
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members of the community. 

“Look closely at everything you 
see,” a child was told as he set out іп 
the morning. On his return he was 
catechized for a long time. His errors 
were corrected and scientific knowl- 
edge imparted to form a background 
for his experiences. Gradually the fish 
and animals and plants began to reveal 
their secrets through careful teaching 
and the sharpened powers of his own 
observation. 

Along with the lore of animals, the 
boy was expected to learn to endure 
hardship without complaint. Stoicism 
and patience are not instinctive or 
hereditary traits, but are acquired 
through constant practice. The Indian 
boy trained to be an athlete and to be 
capable of going without food and 
water for two or three days without 
displaying any weakness. He must be 
able to traverse a pathless country 
without losing his way and he must 
have perfect presence of mind. A stern 
instructor would teach him this last by 
giving sudden war-whoops over his 
head while he was still asleep in the 
morning, until he could leap up, grasp 
a weapon and give a shrill whoop in 
reply. 

Manners and morals were пої 
neglected and respect for age was 
taught very early. Deference was 
always shown to the aged and the 
authority of the oldest member of a 
party was never questioned. It was 
also true that the old men in council 
gave full attention to the opinions of 


youth. There was more than just 
respect for the old and nursing of the 
sick . . . the young people tried to 
enliven their days and revive their 
spirits. Sometimes they cheered them 
by staging a hunt that they could 
watch and when it was over they 
shared with them the meat and oil. 

Girls were taught by their mothers 
to assume the many responsibilities of 
an Indian woman, who held an impor- 
tant position in the family and com- 
munity. She was in charge of planting 
and harvesting and preparing food... . 
of tanning hides and gathering fire- 
wood, making clothing and weaving 
baskets, and carrying supplies on 
journeys. The Delaware Indian woman 
was a respected matriarch and her 
voice was powerful in public affairs. In 
blood money she was worth twice as 
much as a man; the family of a killer 
had to double the payment to the 
victim’s family if it were a woman 
slain. 


White women who had been taken 
captive by the Delawares sometimes 
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refused to be rescued for they pre- 
ferred their life in the Indian com- 
munity to the subordination they had 
known in their own colonial society. 

The Delaware women spent much 
time and ingenuity in the preparation 
of food. The three vegetable staples 
were corn, beans and squash, but 
these were endlessly varied with com- 
binations and various ways of cooking. 
The game from the woods and the fish 
out of the waters and the breads of 
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pounded corn meal filled with dried 
fruits and nuts and sweetened with 
maple sugar were carefully and art- 
fully prepared. There were thick nour- 
ishing pottages and crisp, exotic fried 
locusts and eels. 

The woman as a peacemaker was 
often called upon to end a war. She 
appealed to the chiefs to cease fight- 
ing because of her great sorrow over 
the lost lives of those she had loved 
and for whom she had suffered. The 
term ‘‘woman’’ was used to denote a 
peacemaker and when the Iroquois 
gave the role of ‘‘woman’’ to the Dela- 
ware nation, they thought they had 
been appointed peacemakers in an 
honorable manner, but they were 
deceived, for it was power the Iroquois 
wanted more than peace. 

When the Delawares took prisoners, 
there was a ritual observed, as 
detailed in the following story told by 
John Heckewelder, a Moravian mis- 
sionary who lived among them. 

The three prisoners were taken to 
the village by their captors. Ahead of 
them, lined up on two sides, were 
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men, women and children with axes 
and sticks ready to strike. ‘‘Run,’’ they 
were told, ‘‘Run to the painted post.” 
Their goal was about 20-40 yards away 
and between them and the post were 
the club-wielding villagers. The 
youngest of the three prisoners im- 
mediately started running as fast as he 
could and reached the post without 
receiving a single blow. He was 
applauded for his courage. The second 

(Continued on page 47) 
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YMCA 


women’s fitness center 


Another world exists through the 
door marked ‘‘Women’s Fitness Cen- 
ter.” A sumptuously decorated lounge 
with soft white vinyl couches, a fern 
motif on the walls, and plush green 
carpeting underfoot provides for a 
relaxing atmosphere to the anteroom 
of the new addition to the YMCA in 
Fairless Hills. 

The Fitness Center, the only one like 
it in the area, was instigated by Mrs. 
Jerry F. Naples, the president of the 
board of directors for the Y. Mrs. 
Naples, who claims not to be a 
‘‘Women’s Libber,”’ is far from being 
an ordinary woman. Her involvement 
with the Y began through her children. 
Mother of seven, she had her children 
involved in some of the programs at 
the Y, when they were younger. Two 
years ago, she became a member of 
the board of directors, and a year ago 
became president, a unique position 
for a woman involved with a YMCA. 
Mrs. Naples says, ‘‘Most of the Y’s 
are exclusively devoted to men.”’ 

Up to now, there has been no full- 
time fitness program for women in the 


by Cindy Solt 


Delaware Valley. The new Women’s 
Fitness Center is open seven days a 
week: Mondays through Fridays 8 
a.m. to 10 p.m.; Saturdays 9 a.m. to 
7 p.m.; and Sundays 1 p.m. to 5 p.m. 
The Center is open to any woman, and 
structured classes are available to 
those who would prefer them to indi- 
vidual participation. 

Carol Nieman, head of promotion 
and programming for the Y, is one of 
the full-time people certified as physi- 
cal education instructors. The Fairless 
Hills Y is the only one in the country 
able to make that boast. Ms. Nieman 
not only has a B.S. in physical and 
health education, but an M.S. too. 

Last December 6 was the grand 
opening of the Center. In the first 
three weeks following the opening, the 
Y enrolled 94 women in the program. 
Some of these women are from New 
Jersey, North Philadelphia, and the 
New Hope-Solebury area. The ages 
and backgrounds of the women are as 
varied as the areas they come from. 


Area ladies exercise their way into model form, flanking Carol Nieman, instructor. 


There are 100 women currently en- 
rolled. 

One of the ideas behind the 
Women’s Fitness Center was to make 
the Y a family place for family recre- 
ation. There is an executive health 
club for men, numerous activities for 
children, and now the center for 
women. 

The lounge, decorated by J. B. Van 
Sciver’s, leads to а fully-equipped 
exercise room, which is endowed by 
the futuristic art work of Marie Naples, 
acollege student. There is a sun room, 
multi-level whirlpool, a sauna, a hair 
drying and grooming section, and the 
olympic-size swimming pool, open to 
all members. A masseuse by appoint- 
ment and a babysitting service are also 
available. 

The annual rate for a member of the 
Women’s Fitness Center is $175. 
Rates for Family Fitness and Hus- 
band/Wife Fitness are also available. 
For further information, call 949-3400, 
or write Lower Bucks YMCA, Oxford 
Valley Road and Queen Anne Drive, 
Fairless Hills, Pa. 19030. 
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Lake Galena, Fall 1975 
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ПАМ by Edwin Harrington 


EDITOR’S NOTE: It is PANORAMA’s 
belief that many prablems which affect 
all the citizens of our coverage area are 
exceedingly difficult to assess because 
reportage on them is often fragmented 
and spread out over long periods of 
time. One such is the debate over con- 
struction of dams along the Nesha- 
miny, and it is hoped the following 
article will serve to bring into focus for 
area residents the origins, issues and 
events relating to this subject. 


Hurricane Connie traveled slowly 
and at last was running out of rain. 
Diane was coming closer, but surely 
would be just a second-rate storm. The 
evening of August 18, 1955, people 
began turning out their lights as usual, 
some mumbling about flooded base- 
ments or mildewed clothing. Some 
woke during the night and noted, 
‘Great heavens, listen to that rain 
адаш!” 
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By early morning, some меге de- 
parting from second floor windows by 
rowboat or improvised raft. Along the 
creeks and the Delaware River, many 
households had to be evacuated, 
especially in the funnel of floodwater 
along the lower Neshaminy. A few 
houses disappeared completely. 

It was not a disaster that people 
forgot easily. During months of clean- 
ing up mud and debris, talk of better 
flood control and flood-plain usage 
continued. Out of the talk came a new 
kind of organization, started by about 
twenty individuals and named the 
Neshaminy Valley Watershed Associa- 
tion. Its major purpose was to see what 
could be done to prevent or avoid such 
flood damage in the future. When 
articles of incorporation were consid- 
ered, the founders became aware that 
flooding problems were tied in with 
many other challenges that affect a 
growing area. 


Therefore, following models of other 
watershed groups, the Association 
declared as a basic purpose ‘‘To pro- 
tect and develop the natural resources 
of the Neshaminy Valley,’’ working 
with local governments to learn and do 
more, so that lands and waters might 
be managed sensibly. It was a begin- 
ning toward the many now-familiar 
efforts to balance mankind with na- 
ture, through action by citizen groups 
and all levels of government. 

Among various programs accom- 
plished or proposed by the new NVWA 
was a plan to slow down floodwaters 
by means of upstream dams that 
would hold back rains and release 
waters gradually. This idea was en- 
dorsed by the Bucks County Commis- 
sioners, who created the Neshaminy 
Water Resources Authority in 1966 to 
develop the principle and to tackle 
funding. Under the recent Public Law 
566, federal payments were available 
to cover most of the cost of construct- 
ing flood-control impoundments, 
under supervision of the Soil Conser- 
vation Service. The NVWA volun- 
teered to serve in the role of coordi- 
nator and representative of public 
interests involved in dam planning. 

As membership in the Watershed 
Association expanded, representing 
all areas of the valley, persons with 
varied views concerning flood prob- 
lems spoke out. It was understandable 
that citizens along the Neshaminy 
from Hulmeville down through Ben- 
salem and Bristol Townships were the 
main supporters of dams to reduce 
flooding. Chalfont, Warrington and 
Rushland residents were also heard 
from strongly. Yet uplanders asked 
why people who knowingly built in 
flood-plains should be protected at 
general taxpayer expense. Looking 
into history, there had been many 
property-damaging floods before, and 
presumably more were going to occur. 
The zoning concept of restricting con- 
struction in flood-prone areas was 
being worked out by municipalities, 
but that did not correct past problems, 
and there was pressure from builders 
of residential developments and com- 
mercial complexes not to curtail attrac- 
tive acreages. 

Others doubted seriously the prac- 


tical ability of dams to alleviate flood- 
ing, and asked whether the expense 
was justified. Many persons, particu- 
larly residents along the higher tribu- 
taries, observed that farmlands would 
be lost to the impoundments and that 
future maintenance of the dams and 
surroundings would be expensive and 
complicated. Out of the varied view- 
points, one was often repeated: why 
not compare the cost of buying up and 
removing structures in the hundred- 
year flood-plain with the cost of 
holding back floodwaters? Still another 
question arose: if dams were to 
prevent most flooding, could local 
government uphold ordinances against 
building in the formerly oft-flooded 
areas; or would commercial interests 
obtain court approval for moving into 
marginal lowlands? Would the dams 
offer too great a sense of security and 
opportunity along the lower Nesha- 
miny? 

Like the proverbial horserace, the 
once-elementary plan for dams was 
becoming subject to many opinions. A 
number of conservationists asked 
whether the impoundments would 
soon silt up, making them ineffective; 
and whether nutrients contributed by 
effluents from sewage treatment 
plants would cause abnormal growth 
of algae and other water-borne plants. 
Some fishermen began polishing up 
their rods, while others declared that 
there wouldn’t be any fish worth a 
damn back of the dams. There was 
also disagreement on whether a 
stream should be restricted in its flow: 
would it become sluggish and dirty, or 
should it be allowed to cleanse itself by 
periodic rapid flushing? 

Almost everyone agreed on plans for 
two lakes along the North Branch and 
at Core Creek, which would be sur- 
rounded by county parks and would 
also be used for future water supply. 

Public and private discussions con- 
tinued. Spokesmen of the Neshaminy 
Valley Watershed Association pre- 
sented most of the objections. Repre- 
sentatives of Bucks County’s Nesha- 
miny Water Resources Authority 
championed plans for eight dams 
designed solely to restrict flood 
waters. The newspaper reporters en- 
joyed it all. More challenges came up: 
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Robin Run Dam 
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Dark Hollow Site 


would the townships be willing to 
police and maintain the non-park prop- 
erties? Could some of them be used for 
nature-education projects? Would 
farmers be truly compensated ог 
offered alternate lands? How much 
valued woodland might be destroyed? 
What about tax losses? Would narrow- 
ing of flood-plain areas result in a 
lessening of future greenbelts along 
the Neshaminy? Would canoeists hang 
up on sandbars? What roads would be 
diverted and who would pay for re- 
alignments and new bridges? Since 
some damaged bridges had already 
been replaced by high-level cross- 
overs, was traffic now less endan- 
gered? How much would it cost to buy 
up all those houses? 

In all, the many pro and con 
opinions zeroed in on two basic differ- 
ences: whether public funds were to be 
used effectively; and whether new 
zoning and ecological knowledge al- 


tered the original plans. Meanwhile, 
understandably, residents within 
hard-hit parts of the valley kept hoping 
for a decision and did little painting or 
remodeling. Following a flash flood in 
March 1967, a soggy homeowner in 
Newportville shook the mud off his 
newspaper and asked, ‘‘When are 
they going to build the дат?” To him 
it seemed elemental. 

During those same years there were 
eight notorious floods — not as severe 
as Connie-Diane, but enough to dis- 
establish numerous residents. There 
was Doria in 1967, Agnes in 1972, two 
ripsnorters in June and July 1973, and 
a smashing thunderstorm in August 
1973. A person floating downstream 
on a couple of two-by-fours, next to the 
corpse of an unfortunate cow, is not 
too interested in conferences being 
held on the fifth floor of the adminis- 
tration building. 

Down in Washington a new era of 
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concern had blossomed, resulting from 
local and state conservationist pres- 
sures. A benevolent behemoth called 
the Environmental Protection Agency 
appeared, destined to govern much of 
man’s tampering with nature. Among 
its regulatory measures was a concept 
calling for an Environmental Impact 
Statement to evaluate every project 
involving federal funds that were to be 
spent for altering the face of the land. 

It seemed to many who had doubts 
about the efficiency and cost-value of 
the proposed dams that here was a 
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Lake Galena Boat Ramp 


means to have the entire subject 
evaluated in detail by an impartial 
agency. Such an EIS would apply to 
five of the dams still on the drawing 
board: Park Creek, Newtown, Dark 
Hollow, Chalfont and County Line. 
The last three were to be “Фу,” 


PRESENTING... 
The Solebury National 


holding water only in times of heavy 
rain. Robin Run had already been com- 
pleted and dedicated; Pine Run and 
Warrington were under contract or 


construction. 


Warrington Dam 


The North Branch and Core Creek 
projects were not part of the contro- 
versy, in view of their multiple-use 
purposes. Those bodies of water had 
been named, grandly, Lake Galena 
and Lake Luxembourg. Sailboats 
skimmed across their sunny surfaces. 
Horseback riders and bicyclists plied 
their perimeters. The Water 
Resources Authority began designs for 
a magnificent water treatment plant at 
Chalfont, to turn Neshaminy water 
into a drinking supply and send it to 
expanding areas of Bucks and Mont- 
gomery Counties. Tied with it were 
plans to pump water from the Dela- 
ware River into Lake Galena, in case 
Mother Nature failed to bless the 
nearby region with sufficient rains. 
Balanced flow of the Delaware was to 
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be dependent оп Tocks Island Рат... 
but that is another, and a long story; 
suffice it to say that project has since 
been shelved, for many valid reasons, 
not the least of which being that flood 
control does not come from a dam on 
the main stem of a river. 


Robin Run Creek 


While there was no flow through the 
five phantom dams, the printers’ ink 
never ceased to flow. The County 
Commissioners released an opinion 
that requirements for ап Environ- 
mental Impact study could not be 
retroactive for previously planned 
projects. Some representatives of the 
Watershed Association agreed with 
them. Others insisted that the federal 
government could order such a study, 
since no contracts had been let. The 
anti-dammers communicated with the 
Soil Conservation Service, Delaware 
River Basin Commission, Council on 
Environmental Quality, Pennsylvania 
Fish Commission, EPA’s regional 
attorney and the Army Corps of Engi- 
neers. They received some turn- 
downs, endorsed by county officials. 

Finally EPA agreed to review the 
questions, under provisions of the 
National Environmental Policy Act of 


1969. As a result, the federal agency 
ruled that a study should be under- 
taken by SCS, ‘‘encompassing all 
physical, social and economic ele- 
ments.” Any project not initiated was 
to be halted. The Bucks County Plan- 
ning Commission was to serve as a 
coordinating agency. SCS began the 
necessary gathering of data and called 
a public hearing in September 1974 to 
receive everyone’s opinion for use as 
further guidelines. Public participation 
had entered into its own. 

It was emphasized that all reason- 
able alternatives were to be considered 
in a balanced manner: no dams and 
strict control over flood-plains; some 
dams, but not necessarily five; dams at 
other locations; no action whatever. 
Matters and complications indeed had 
ventured far since considering the 
problems of certain people who woke 
up on a Friday in 1955 to find a 
hundred-year flood passing through 
their living rooms. 

Four months of extensive review 
resulted in a slender volume of pre- 
liminary documentation (The Blue 
Book): Report and Recommendations 
for the Environmental Impact State- 
ment on the Neshaminy Watershed 
Program. It spelled out exactly what 
would be studied and reported for each 
proposed dam, down to the reaction of 
the scrawniest bluejay in adjacent 
woodlands. 

Members of the Bucks County 
Division of Natural Resources and 
Planning Commission did parallel 
research, itemizing views and ques- 
tions for SCS, released in the form of a 
dialog between county and federal 
officials (The Green Book). 

At last, in December 1975, a fat 
publication was brought into the world 
(The Yellow Book): Neshaminy Creek 
Watershed Project, Draft Environ- 
mental Impact Statement. It seemed to 
cover every possible aspect of the 
projects. Basically Soil Conservation 
Service personnel concluded that the 
five dams should be built, since advan- 
tages outweighed certain adverse ef- 
fects such as temporary erosion and 
siltation, relocating several roads and 
premises, annoyance to neighboring 
property owners, need for increased 
municipal services; and that the cost 
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would be lower for building the dams 
as compared with costs for demolition 
of structures in the flood-plains. 

It was also pointed out that the exist- 
ing dams had effectively reduced 
flooding, and therefore the entire 
program was considered practical. 
Hurricanes Connie-Diane had caused 
approximately five million dollars in 
damage to the Neshaminy Valley. In 
recent years the dams already con- 
structed had reduced yearly flood 
damage by two-thirds — from 
$300,000 down to $118,000. The pro- 
jected dams were estimated to be 
capable of reducing losses by a further 
$100,000. The acreages thus reclaimed 
from permanent damage could be used 
for recreational open space, parks and 
greenbelts. It was again emphasized 
that local regulation should assure 
against such marginal areas being pre- 
empted for economic expansion. 
Otherwise much long-range gain from 
the dam building program would be 
lost. 

The report was presented formally 
at a public meeting in Doylestown, and 
sixty days were allotted by law for 
review by the County Commissioners 
— not the board that had sat through 
the complex discussions to that point, 
but a board with two new members. 

Reading through the volume, mem- 
bers of the Planning Commission 
noted that SCS had not provided cost- 
benefit ratios for individual dams. This 
was particularly of concern because 
inflation clearly was going to continue, 
and the Commissioners were already 
hard-put to find money for county 
housekeeping and would have to watch 
every dollar — including local funds 
applied to match federal money for 
building dams. Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice experts tackled the requested 
further breakdown of cost compari- 
sons, to appear in the final Environ- 
mental Impact Statement. 

Another meeting took place in 
January 1976, with the same cast of 
characters as in 1974, except for the 
two recently-elected Commissioners in 
charge of proceedings. Mainly the 
same arguments were presented by 
the dammers and the no-dammers. 
Among the latter were members of the 
Neshaminy Watershed Association, 


speaking for themselves but not repre- 
senting Association policy — which 
had to remain neutral, considering the 
diversity of membership opinions. 
Down-county residents championed 
the need for dams without further 
delay. Some mid- and up-county resi- 
dents saw no real need for them. 
Certain farmers and Audubon Society 
members had their doubts. A few 
speakers challenged the idea of “гу” 
dams, especially at Dark Hollow, since 
there could be a need for future water 
supply from that proposed impound- 
ment. Municipal officials were divided 
between wanting the dams and wish- 
ing they would go away. 

At a conference on February 9, the 
Commissioners heard from a roomful 
of planners and financial experts. It 
seemed there was a possibility of 
losing federal funds for completing 
facilities at Peace Valley Park if the 
five dams were not to be built. Pieces 
of the financial jigsaw puzzle also 
involved redemption of dam-construc- 
.tion bonds, if necessary; risk of losing 
tax-exempt status, if the funds were 
not spent promptly instead of allowing 
bond money to be reinvested and gain 
interest; and the practicality of further 
funding for the Chalfont water treat- 
ment plant and the Point Pleasant 
pumping station. Fourteen percent of 
the county taxpayers’ money was 
going for Neshaminy projects, and the 
Soil Conservation Service warned that 
any major change in design of the 
dams, if they were to be approved, 
would become additionally expensive. 
The alternative of buying up flood- 
prone properties was again discussed, 


opinions being expressed that this now 
might be proportionately less costly. 
The need for stricter regulation 
against building in flood-plains was 
repeated — obviously a key piece in 
the entire puzzle. 

March 2 was the closing date for 
submission of all opinions. The Com- 
missioners forwarded the entire batch 
of assembled information, including 
the added cost breakdowns, to Harris- 
burg, where it was edited into the 
definitive Environmental Impact State- 
ment. Then off it went to the Council 
on Environmental Quality in Washing- 
ton for review at that high level. An 
opinion is expected in early April. If 
CEQ approves, or abstains from com- 
ment, the federal money under Public 
Law 566 will continue to be available. 
In that case, SCS and the Bucks and 
Montgomery County Conservation 
Districts will have designs ready for 
the planned impoundment above Chal- 
font, requiring only the Commis- 
sioners’ signatures. Whether those 
designs would vary from the original 
plan is a decision to be made by con- 
servation personnel, based on the final 
data. As a corollary, Peace Valley Park 
would gain a boat ramp, improved 
roads, water and sewage facilities. 

The other four dams would probably 
be considered one at a time, blessed 
by the federal government but subject 
to endorsement by the Commissioners 
— who understandably would be 
watching the economy, further effec- 
tiveness of then-existing dams and the 
full range of public opinion. 

If CEQ disapproves, that’s the end 
of the dam story for the Neshaminy. Ё 
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її EDITOR’S NOTE: While PANORAMA does not advocate 
ШЕШ divorce, in our view the Pennsylvania laws concerning it 
should be revised to take into account the realities of people’s 
lives and emotions without subjecting them to adversary 
i he Hard in judgment, and without creating victims who may eventu- 
ally become burdens on our society. 
didn’t marry in Pennsylvania. That the state is a third party 
by Colene George ү every marriage, and consequently divorce, is an old legal 
by denying divorce, ordering marital counseling, etc. 

The state’s rationale for its intervention in marriage is 
foundation of the family, and the family is the foundation of 
society. Holding this view, the state maintains it has not only 

those foundations. The state does, however, recog- 
nize that some circumstances in marriage are 
and society than divorce itself. For this reason 

it provides for divorce. But it is the 


proceedings, without punishing them endlessly for mistakes 

W If you think your mother-in-law is the third party in your 
чу marriage, уоц те wrong. It’s the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 

vania. And it’s true if you live in Pennsylvania, even if you 

maxim. On it rests the court’s right to intervene in marriage 

based on the Judaeo-Christian view that marriage is the 

the right, but the obligation to try to stabilize and preserve 

more debilitating to the stability of the family 

state, not the married party or 
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parties, wnicn determines which conditions are so debilitat- 
ing as to warrant divorce. 

A short history of the evolution of divorce might lead to a 
better understanding of how we’ve inherited our present 
divorce laws. Bernard A. Weisberger provides much of the 
following information on the history of divorce in his article, 
‘Liberty and Disunion: Three Centuries of Divorce, Ameri- 
can Style,” American Heritage, Vol. 22, no. 6. 

Medieval England, from which we derived our divorce 
laws, did not provide for divorce as we know it. The ecclesi- 
astical courts held that when a woman and man married they 
became one — that the “опе” was the man is well illustrated 
by the fact that women, upon marrying, gave up all property 
and property rights to their husbands. In fact, one of the 
church’s purposes in denying divorce was to protect the 
propertyless married woman. Her husband could not just rid 
himself of her, leaving her with no means of support. It is a 
cruel irony how often this denial of divorce, instead of pro- 
tecting the woman, insured her bondage to her husband, no 
matter how bad his treatment of her. If she sought relief 
through leaving her husband, she would be found 
guilty of desertion, forfeiting all rights of sup- 
port and custody of the children. While it is 
true that the husband was also legally bound 
to his wife, being financially inde- 
pendent of her meant he 


could leave her as long as he continued to support her. 

Only the church, through its ecclesiastical courts, could 
grant relief. The first provision for relief was a ‘‘divortium 
amensa et thoro’’ decree, which literally translates, ‘‘separ- 
ated from bed and board.”’ It was really a legal separation in 
which the recipient was free from any obligation to the 
offending partner, who could still be obliged to support the 
recipient. The ‘‘bed and board’’ arrangement precluded 
either partner from remarrying, however, thus preserving 
the 6th commandment. Grounds for this separation were 
usually desertion or ‘‘madness.”’ 

The second provision, ‘‘divortium a vinculo,” literally 
translates ‘‘separated from the chains of matrimony.”’ It was 
more of an annulment, in that the first marriage was declared 
invalid and the partners free to marry again. The grounds 
were: force or fraud committed in perpetrating the marriage; 
failure to consummate the marriage; discovery that the 
marital partners were blood relatives. These provisions for 
relief were available only to the wealthy, who could afford to 
be heard before an ecclesiastical court. 

Henry VII, in creating the Anglican church in order 

to gain an annulment from Catherine of Aragon, 

granted that the church had the sole authority 
to issue divorces. He made sure, how- 

ever that it would be more tolerant 


(Continued on next page) 
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of divorce than the Catholic church. 

During the Puritan Revolution in the 
1600’s, the Puritans challenged both 
the narrow grounds for divorce and the 
church’s monopoly in granting them. 
John Milton, in his treatise on divorce, 
eloquently entreated that the grounds 
be broadened to include any ‘‘con- 
trariety of mind . . . hindering the 
main benefits of conjugal society, 
which are solace and peace. . .’’ as it 
is not the intent of marriage ‘‘to grind 
in the mill of an undelighted and 
servile copulation.”’ 


After the Puritan Revolution, the 
Anglican church curtailed divorce con- 
siderably, granting no annulments and 
few “ред and боага” divorces. A com- 
plete divorce in England could be 
obtained only if a person could 
persuade, first, the church to award 
him а “Беа and board’’ divorce and, 
second, Parliament to pass a special 
act granting him an absolute divorce. 
Only 229 wealthy Britons were that 
persuasive between 1700 and 1850. It 
was not until 1857 that English courts 
granted absolute divorces. 


This curtailment of divorce extended 
to the colonies, and England invali- 
dated the divorce powers in the 
charters of those colonies that granted 
divorces. 


The first recorded colonial divorce 
was granted by Massachusetts in 1639 
to the wife of James Luxford on the 
grounds of bigamy. So strongly did 
Massachusetts feel about the church’s 
interference into marriage and divorce 
that it did not allow the church to 
marry people until 1692. Prior to that 
time only justices of the peace could do 
50. 


The southern colonies adhered to 
the English divorce laws, which pro- 
vided only for separation via the 
church’s courts and grounds. Perhaps 
the southern colonies were more influ- 
enced by England or, perhaps, they 
weren’t concerned enough with the 
matter to come up with any alterna- 
tive divorce provisions of their own. 
There were no divorces in Virginia and 
the Carolinas because they recognized 
only those divorces granted by the 
Anglican Bishops’ Court, and there 
was none in the colonies. In fact, it was 
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not until 1949 that South Carolina 
granted divorces at all. 

It may at first seem ironic that the 
southern colonies, settled mainly by 
descendents of cavaliers, generally 
considered to be more concerned with 
seeking pleasure than with fidelity, did 
not provide for divorce, while the 
Puritans fought so hard to establish it 
as a civil, not religious matter, and to 
broaden the grounds. Perhaps it was 
because marriage and fidelity were 
more sacred to the Puritans that they 
wanted the legal sanction for any 
adjustment of their personal relation- 
ships. The Puritan states’ grounds for 
divorce usually included: adultery, 
bigamy, desertion, impotence, incest, 
and absence with the presumption of 
death, for the benefit of sailors’ wives. 

After the Revolution, each state con- 
sidered itself to have jurisdictional 
rights over divorce. Most states had 
abolished legislative divorce by 1860 
and had drawn up statutes setting up 
courts to handle divorces. This action 
freed the legislators from hearing 
divorces and gave the unwealthy 
citizens an equal opportunity for 
divorce. But the states, in placing 
divorce in courts of law, which tradi- 
tionally have adversary proceedings, 
insured that in a divorce action 
someone would have to be found at 
fault and punished. Punishment was 
usually meted out during the property 
settlement. 

Indiana, in 1824, became one of the 
easiest states in which to get divorced 
when it enacted an ‘‘omnibus clause,” 
which expanded divorce grounds to 
include ‘‘any other cause’’ considered 
valid by the judge. Utah followed suit 
in 1852 with the grounds of inability 
“Чю live in peace and union together.”’ 

Connecticut granted a divorce to a 
man because his wife sat on another’s 
lap and told him to go home and take 
care of the kids. A wife whose husband 
put dead chickens in the teapot and 
wore his boots to bed was also granted 
a divorce. Both the offending spouses’ 
actions qualified under the 1849 Con- 
necticut grounds of ‘‘such misconduct 
as permanently destroys the happiness 
of the petitioner.”’ 

In addition to its liberal divorce 
grounds, Indiana required only a short 


residence period, making it very 
attractive to divorce seekers in 1870. 
1907 brought an end to easy divorce in 
Indiana when divorce reformers 
lengthened the residence requirement 
to a year. 


Nevada, with its three-month re- 
quirement, then became the favored 
divorce state. During the Depression, 
other states vied for ‘‘divorce dollars” 
by cutting their residence require- 
ments to three months. Nevada retali- 
ated by reducing its to six weeks. 

Adultery opened the way to divorce 
in Pennsylvania in 1665 when the Duke 
of York’s Law was revised to provide 
that in the case of adultery, the pro- 
ceedings were to be governed by the 
laws of England, which at that time 
granted separation in cases of adul- 
tery. The Great Law of 1682 was the 
first direct Pennsylvania statue on 
divorce. It stipulated the first grounds 
for divorce — adultery — and provided 
that ‘Беа and роага” divorce could be 
granted in such cases. 


Bigamy, sodomy, bestiality, deser- 
tion under certain circumstances, and 
close degrees of consanguinity and 
affinity were other early grounds for 
divorce, according to Purdon’s Penn- 
sylvania Statutes Annotated, Title 23, 
from which much of the following 
history of divorce in Pennsylvania has 
been taken. 


Though the legislature set forth the 
grounds for divorce, it failed to estab- 
lish a court to hear them. Divorce was 
granted only by petition to the 
governor or by passage of a special act 
of the assembly. This practice con- 
tinued until 1874, even though the act 
of 1785 had set up courts to hear 
divorces and even though the state 
constitution of 1838 prohibited legisla- 
tive divorce in cases where courts had 
been given jurisdiction. The probable 
reason for the legislature’s reluctance 
to relinquish its authority to grant 
divorce was its desire to help those 
wealthy and influential citizens who 
had insufficient evidence to win a 
divorce through the courts. 

Impotence, bigamy, adultery, deser- 
tion, and marriage on false rumor of 
death were the grounds mandated for 
divorce by the 1785 Divorce Act. 


Though the act provided for either 
“ред and board”’ or absolute divorce, 
depending on the grounds, an absolute 
divorce was a rare thing. In the case of 
abandonment, cruel and barbarous 
treatment, and indignities against the 
wife, the act provided ‘‘bed and 
board’’ divorce. Men could not be 
granted divorce on these grounds until 
the act of 1815 extended the same 
grounds to them, ending the sexual 
discrimination. The act further re- 
quired that if there was collusion 
between the partners in order to gain 
the divorce, then no divorce would be 
granted. 

It also limited the defense to 
adultery: a divorce would be denied if 
it could be proved that the plaintiff had 
also indulged in adultery; if the adul- 
terer’s spouse continued conjugal rela- 
tions after learning of the infidelity; 
and, in the case of the plaintiff 
husband, if the husband allowed his 
wife’s prostitution and/or procured for 
her; or if he exposed her to lewd com- 
panionship, leading to her adultery. 

The Divorce Act of 1785, then, laid 
out the foundations for divorce and set 
up courts to hear them. 

Prior to 1854, almost the only 
possible relief from marriage, aside 
from death, was the “ед and board’”’ 
divorce, usually granted on grounds of 
adultery. The act of 1854 added fraud 
or force in perpetuating the marriage, 
and conviction of a felony with 
sentence of two or more years as 
grounds for absolute divorce. 

Strangely enough, the act also 
established cruel and barbarous treat- 
ment, making life intolerable and 
burdensome, as grounds for absolute 
divorce only in the case of the husband 
plaintiff. It was not until 1933 that a 
separate act extended absolute divorce 
to women on those grounds. 

“The Divorce Law,” as it’s called, 
refers to the act of 1929, Pennsyl- 
vania’s most recent divorce law. 
Basically the 1929 law restated the 
1815 law, making no change in the 
grounds for divorce, but extending 
absolute divorce to most of the 
previous grounds, some of which were 
previously good only for ‘еа and 
board’’ divorces. One strange feature 

(Continued on next page) 
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of this law is the stipulation that 
‘‘where both parties are nearly equally 
at fault so that neither can clearly be 
said to be the injured or innocent 
spouse the law will grant divorce to 
neither.’’ The law maintains that this 
provision applies only to the transac- 
tion for which the divorce is sought. 

Pennsylvania is the only state in the 
union which does not provide for per- 
manent alimony in an absolute di- 
vorce, with the exception of alimony 
for an insane wife. Permanent alimony 
was eliminated by a 1925 act. Alimony, 
not to exceed 1/3 of the husband’s 
income, may be ordered іп “ед and 
Боаг4” divorces. The woman can lose 
her alimony, however, if she refuses 
her husband’s sincere offer to take her 
back and ‘‘use her as a good man 
should.”’ 

Because Pennsylvania kept no per- 
manent and continuous records of 
births, marriages or deaths until 1860, 
it is impossible to ascertain what 
percentage of the married population 
obtained divorces prior to that time. 
According to Genealogical Society, 
Vol. I, there were 98 divorces granted 
by the Pennsylvania Courts from 1785 
until 1801. The records revealed the 
couples’ names, but not the grounds. 
Often the marriage date was not listed, 
having been forgotten or repressed by 
some couples who gave the date as 
‘married upwards of 30 years . . .’’ or 
“таггіеа many years ago. . .”’ Of 
these 98 divorces, one was in Bucks 
County. 

Present grounds for divorce date 
back to 1854. In more detail than 
previously given they are: 

BIGAMY — the first wife can sue 
for divorce and the second wife can sue 
for annulment. 

ADULTERY - while it is not 
necessary for the spouse to be ‘‘caught 
in the act,’’ it must be proven that he 
or she had the inclination and the 
opportunity to commit adultery. In 
addition the correspondent must be 
named. If the divorce is granted, the 
adulterer is forbidden by Pennsylvania 
law to marry the correspondent during 
the lifetime of the former spouse. 

PROHIBITED DEGREES OF CON- 
SANGUINITY AND AFFINITY — the 
first refers to people who are first 


degree blood cousins or more closely 
related. The second refers to people 
who are related by marriage. These 
grounds go so far as to prohibit people 
from marrying their previous close 
relatives by marriage. 

WILFUL AND MALICIOUS DESER- 
TION — an uninterrupted two-year 
desertion without reasonable cause. 
Reasonable cause is defined as one of 
the other eight grounds for divorce and 
must exist prior to the desertion. 

CRUEL AND BARBAROUS TREAT- 
MENT — physical abuse endangering 
one’s life and/or putting one in fear for 
his or her life. 

FRAUD OR FORCE IN PERPE- 
TRATING THE MARRIAGE — the 
fraud must pertain to facts which were 
undisclosed at the time of the marriage 
and relate directly to the basis of the 
marriage. 

CONVICTION OF CERTAIN 
CRIMES — those punishable by two or 
more years in jail. 

NATURAL AND INCURABLE IM- 
POTENCE — an inability to perform 
the sexual act. Under this definition, 
women with natural genital abnormal- 
ities, as well as men, can be impotent. 
Sterility alone does not constitute im- 
potence. Psychological impotence or 
impotence resulting from surgery 
would not qualify as grounds. 

INDIGNITIES TO THE PERSON — 
the plaintiff must prove that the 
spouse conducted a course of action 
over a period of time that made the 
plaintiff’s life intolerable and burden- 
some, causing the love and affection 
upon which the marriage rested to be 
replaced with settled hatred and 
estrangement. Plaintiff must addition- 
ally prove, even in an uncontested 
divorce, that she or he did nothing to 
provoke the defendant or that if the 
plaintiff did provoke the spouse, that 
the spouse’s retaliation was excessive. 
Indignities is the most recent (1854), 
most vague, and probably because of 
the latter, the most frequently invoked 
grounds for divorce. In Reagan vs. 
Reagan, the Pennsylvania Superior 
Court stated, ‘Тһе course of conduct 
amounting to such indignities as would 
justify a divorce is incapable of specific 
or exact definition and each case must 

(Continued on page 46) 
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The Nutshell 


Guide 


by Barbara Ryalls 


Mill Street, 
Bristol, Pa. 


invites you to our 


"Маш Street” 
business area to enjoy shopping 
in our many beautiful owner- 
operated shops and the friendly 
service we promise you. 


Come to historic Bristol, celebrating 
its 295th year. Chartered in 1720 
by the Provincial government, 
Bristol was the first county 
seat and the first county court 
house was within our boundaries. 
Situated on the banks of the 
Delaware, Bristol was well 
known for generations as a busy 
river-port, as even today iron 
ore boats ply the Delaware daily 
on their way to and from the 
many industries located 

along the shores of the Delaware. 
While in Bristol, be sure to 
visit the beautiful Grundy Library, 
a most unusual edifice under- 
ground on the river bank. See 
the many historic homes, 

our famed ice skating rink, and 
many more attractions. 
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... TO MILL STREET, 


Photography by Robert Smith-Felver 


BRISTOL, PA. 


Who says you can’t go back? Not 
that it is really ‘‘back,’’ but, rather, 
“амгау.” Away from the hustle and 
bustle and hassle. On Bristol’s Mill 
Street you can shop in stores that have 
been doing business for ten, twenty, 
thirty, even one hundred years. Mill 
Street is a shopping experience of 
thirty years ago — relaxed, pleasant, 
personal, well-stocked and shop own- 
ers who really want to help. 

You know what impressed me more 
than anything about Mill Street? The 
quality and selection of the merchan- 
dise. In three very short blocks I found 
more variety and quality goods — 
things I really wanted — than can be 
found in a mile’s hike in most malls. 
Personal service I expected, but in 
conjunction with slightly passe goods. 
How wrong one can be! And the 
pricing is very competitive — Huk-A- 
Poo shirts on sale for $7.95 (Kanter’s - 
#400*) and Converse sneakers for 
$5.95 (Warehouse shoes - #300). 

So take one of these lovely early 
spring days and discover the joys of 
Mill Street. You don’t have parking 
problems (there is a mammoth free 
municipal lot just a few paces off Mill 
Street) and you don’t have traffic 


traumas (it is a one-way street). 

I’m an eating-out freak, so I would 
suggest that your trip overlap lunch. 
There are two more elegant eateries — 
The Keystone Hotel at one end of Mill 
Street and the King George II Inn at 
the other end, overlooking the Dela- 
ware River. Or for lighter fare there 
are places like Chris’s. 

But come now and let me share 
some of the reasons to head for Mill 
Street. Gardening time is upon us and 
how little children love to help. But 
don’t buy plastic toys doomed to fall 
apart — go to 5 & Е Linoleum (#232) 
and buy a little bamboo rake for $1.59. 
They have big ones too! 5 8: F is a 
TruValue hardware store, extremely 
well-organized and well-lit. The latter 
may seem like a strange quality to talk 
up, but I have been in some very 
dreary hardware stores in my day! 

108 years on Mill Street and the 
oldest jewelry store in Bucks County 
— that is Baylies Jewelers’ (#307) 
claim to fame. Walking into the shop is 
stepping back 50 years in time, but the 
case full of American Indian silver and 
turquoise jewelry in the front brings 
you back to today. If you want jewelry 
with a Bicentennial bent, this is the 


place to go. Carmen Mignoni of 
Mignoni Jewelers (#200) is an engrav- 
er and jewelry designer and his silver 
work is for sale. They do a lot of 
engraving, including hand engraving 
— а talent that many jewelers do not 
have. You can have a silver necklace 
custom made with your zodiac sign 
engraved on it or whatever else you 
would like. 

4. 5. Lynn Jewelers have been on 
Mill Street for 42 years. What makes 
this store unique from the other 
jewelers is that Mr. Lynn is also a dis- 
pensing optician. He is a watchmaker 
and has a complete repair shop. 
Jerry’s Jewelers (#318) carries a large 
selection of pierced earrings. Should 
you find a pair you love but don’t have 
pierced ears, despair not. Joseph’s 
Hairdresser (#219) is a place where 
you can really become a new woman. 
Not only will they give you a new 
hairdo, but they also pierce ears. So 
live! 

Man, woman, or child — Mill Street 
is ready to clothe you. Kanter’s 
Department Store (#400) has been in 
business since 1929. They carry 
clothes for juniors and women — don’t 
let the low-key, almost drab atmos- 
phere of the store fool you — on those 
racks hang all sorts of goodies. I had to 
drag myself out (these assignments 
can be very expensive if I don’t use 
will power!). Sharing quarters (a mini- 
post office separates the two) with 
Kanter’s is Neil’s Men’s Shop. They 
carry men’s and boys’ clothing and 
should you need “Тапсута up,’’ they 
rent formal wear. 

Looking for a place to get that 
Stetson? Gilardi’s Men’s Shop (#322) 
carries them. From your socks up to 
the top of your head, Nick Gilardi can 
see that you are clothed in style — 
Arrow, McGregor, London Fog. 

At #4 Pond Street, just off Mill St., 
is Anthony Pinto’s Men’s Sportswear, 
offering high quality men’s sweaters, 
slacks and accessories geared to both 
the younger set and more mature men. 
Their tie selection is one of the best 
Гуе seen anywhere. 

Visibly Different (#320) is just that 
— fresh and youthful in decor, it is the 
“рару” of Mill Street, having opened 
a few months ago. They carry junior 


sportswear, sizes 3-13, at prices better 
than the large mall stores. 

The Lorraine Shop (#419) is not of 
the Lorraine chain — this is their one 
and only and has been in business for 
12 years. The concept is the same, 
though — quality women’s clothing at 
discount prices. They carry sizes 5-15 
and 6-16. Some children’s shops 
distress me, for they seem to have 
more display and decor than merchan- 
dise. Betty Lou Children’s Shop (#304), 
on the other hand, is all merchandise 
and no show. They carry boys’ and 
girls’ clothing from infants to size 14. 
This was another store where I had to 
hold on very tightly to my wallet and 
will power! All the big brands are here 
— Carter, Healthtex, Billy the Kid, 
etc. Two more points in their favor — a 
very complete layette and christening 
department and clothes for parochial 
schools. 

Another impressive aspect of Mill 
Street is quality shoes. There is a mid- 
point between Baker Shoes and Bally 
of Switzerland and it is here. Ballow’s 
Shoes (#308) carries brands such as 
HushPuppies, Mother Goose, Enna 
Jettick and NunnBush. The whole 
family can be shod here and they 
specialize in extra-wide sizes. It takes 
picking and choosing, but there are 
some great buys at Warehouse Shoes 
(#300). They, too, carry shoes for the 
whole family — Converse sneakers for 
$5.95 and Buster Brown’s for $9.98. 

Mill Street is a street of people and 
places. What makes Pollack’s special? 
“‘Loveable те!” says Mr. Pollack. You 
be the judge! Hotpoint appliances and 
custom work bring people from as far 
away as Lancaster County to have their 
kitchens installed by the Pollacks. 
Maybe everyone doesn’t need a for- 
mica ‘‘cradle’’ for a full size mattress, 
but he can, and just did, have one 
made. Unique is the word here. 

Forty years on Mill Street — Profy’s 
(#201) must be doing something right. 
They sell GE appliances, and service 
what they sell. Wouldn’t it be nice not 
to have to grab your little ‘‘manual’’ 
and check for the ‘‘nearest service 
center’’ when your appliance gives you 
a problem? 

Richman’s (#315) fame seems to be 
far and wide. Anyone I know who is 


looking for drapes always goes to 
Richman’s. And for good reason — 
their selection is fantastic. A very 
large, well-stocked shop, they offer 
spreads and covers, shower curtains 
and much else. There are little 
“доодфу” boxes around — drape 
sample pieces for 9c which beg for 
creative ingenuity (a tote bag, per- 
haps?) or cafe curtains for 96c. The 
place is a browser’s heaven. 

Stan’s Flower Shop (#225) is small 
with some gift items, potted plants and 
dried arrangements, but the real busi- 
ness is behind the scenes. Weddings 
and custom work are their specialty. 
No picking #47 design out of a book 
here — all work is specifically created 
for an individual and an occasion. 
People come from New York City, 
Philadelphia and Princeton to have 
their flower work tailored for them. I 
wished I had a “Номег occasion” in 
my future! 

Mill Street doesn’t offer any high 
rises, but Dries Furniture Store (#329) 
does offer 4 floors of furniture. They 
carry traditional, colonial and contem- 
porary styles, and let me tell you, this 
is no small town furniture store! 
Things are very attractively displayed 
and the selection is wide. Good 
furniture stores are hard to find — 
here is one. 

Variety abounds in Bristol. There 
are many more shops on Mill Street 
than those mentioned here. A huge 
McCrory’s (#245) proved to be a 
delight for a 55 & 10” fan such as 
myself. Rambling and well-stocked. 
Fisher’s Card and Gift Shop (#309) has 
Hallmark products, Fannie Farmer 
chocolates, and does photo processing 
to boot. And the list of shops and 
services goes on. Banks, realtors, 
photographer, drugstores, stationer, 
thrift shop — they’re all here. 

Mill Street dead ends at the Dela- 
ware River. And there the Bristol 
Lion’s Club has built a small park. 
Band concerts are held during the 
summer, but year ’round you can 
enjoy the benches and the view. So 
take a lovely April day and go back. 
Back to a street where shopping still 
means personal service and quality 
merchandise. a 
"АЙ numbers refer to Mill Street. 
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MEN’S SPORTSWEAR 
Featuring 
A Fine Spring Selection 
ANTHONY PINTO 
The Fine Store That’s Hard To Find 
4 POND STREET 
BRISTOL, PA. 


BOOKENDS 
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ina beautiful blue cese~ 
Serving Bucks County Since 1868 


BAYLIES JEWELERS 


307 MILL STREET 


BRISTOL, PA. 788-2360 


BALLOW’S SHOES. 
308 Mill Street 
Bristol, Pa., 788-2857 


AREA'S LARGEST SELECTION 
OF EXTRA WIDE WIDTHS. 


* ЕММА JETTICK • HUSH PUPPIES 
• CHAPMAN'S • JARMANS 
e REVELATIONS »МОТНЕН GOOSE 
• CHILD LIFE CORRECTIVE 
• NUNN-BUSH 
»РВО-КЕО5 e CONVERSE 


“Bucks County’s Family Shoe Store 
for over 43 years” 
Your OPEN 9 АМ 


ВАМКАМЕАІСАВО_ MON., THURS., FRI., 
f TIL 9 PM 
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Restoration 
Primer 


by Anne Shultes 


When the mortar between the 
stones of an old house has crumbled, 
most people call a stonemason. But if 
you’re in no hurry, you can try re- 
pointing it yourself. 

John Keck of New Britain Township 
has been doing his own stone pointing 
since 1968. “It’s very easy to do. It’s 
just that it’s so time-consuming,” he 
says. 

The Keck house, which was featured 
in December’s Restoration Primer, is 
three stories tall with an attic above. 
That’s a lot of stone to point, and the 
job isn’t finished. But John and Anne 
Keck are pleased with results so far. 

Keck is happy to share his tech- 
niques with others, but cautions, “Бог 
all I know, a professional might say 
this way is wrong. I only know it has 
worked for те.” 

The house originally was plastered. 
The stones underneath were irregular 
in size and some were quite small. 
Bricks were interspersed here and 
there. The surface was not intended to 
show. 

But since the Kecks are not attempt- 
ing a completely authentic restoration, 
they felt free to expose the stone 
because they like its appearance. 

“боте of the stones are so small 
that we were afraid the result would 
show more mortar than stone,’’ Keck 
says. ‘‘We decided that if we didn’t 
like it, we could always plaster it up 


POINTING STONE 


again.” 

The first step is to take off as much 
loose mortar as possible with a large, 
flat chisel. The Kecks then called in a 
commercial sandblaster to clean out 
the rest. One full day of sandblasting 
got the front and back walls ready for 
pointing. 

Wet sheets were hung over the 
insides of all the windows to keep out 
the sand, but even so the house filled 
with grit. Anne Keck reports that now, 
eight years later, she still finds sand 
inside window frames. 

‘Another time Га cover the outside 
of the windows with quarter-inch ply- 
wood,” John Keck says. “Маубе the 
insides too.’’ He recommends having 
only one side of the house sandblasted 
at a time because do-it-yourself point- 
ing goes so slowly. He adds, however, 
that there’s no problem in going 
through winter with a wall still waiting 
to be pointed. 

Keck likes a mortar recipe of two 
parts sand to one part cement, plus 
one-half part lime. He believes masons 
often use three parts sand in the 
formula. 

The old mortar was made with more 
lime, and was very white. The Kecks 
wanted their mortar on the brown side. 
You have some choice, because the 
color of the sand you use will have an 
effect. Sand comes in shades of white, 
yellow and brown. 


“You must measure accurately to 
keep the color as uniform as possible 
throughout the job,” Keck cautions. 
For his house he used brown bar sand 
from a local lumberyard. Bar sand is 
smooth, with no pebbles in it. Con- 
crete sand contains small pebbles. 

Keck says not to worry if you don’t 
like the color of the mortar at first. ‘‘It 
doesn’t achieve its final color until a 
couple of weeks later, after it dries and 
cures,” he explains. 

To mix the mortar, Keck uses a 
washtub or wheelbarrow. A washtub 
of mortar lasts him about one and a 
half hours, and doesn’t dry out. He 
first mixes the dry ingredients, using a 
large coffee can as a measure. Then he 
adds water until the consistency “Чее!в 
right.” If the mortar is too wet it will 
ooze out of its niche. If too dry, it will 
be difficult to work. 

Keck uses two tools, a standard 
wedge-shaped trowel and a flexible 
spatula about three-eighths inch wide 
and eight inches long. He holds a load 
of mortar on the trowel, just under the 
joint to be filled, then packs in the 
material with the spatula. 

“You can get special tools if you 
want to make fancy joints,’’ Keck says. 
He mostly uses a concave joint which 
has a slight inward curve. Anyone 
trying to restore old pointing would 
have to match whatever style origin- 
ally had been used. 

After the mortar is in place and has 
had time to set up, Keck goes over it 
with a small paint brush to roughen 
the surface and clean off the stone. 
Working six hours, he can point an 
area no larger than four by six feet. 

The mortar sets ‘‘fairly hard’’ within 
four hours, but should be kept moist 
for about two days. Keck hangs a wet 
sheet or quilt over the new work, then 
comes out with a bucket of water and a 
brush to wet it down about once an 
hour. 

A final hint is that it’s best to work 
in the shade. Full sun should not shine 
on the area while you work. Humid or 
foggy days are ideal for stone pointing. 

The job is tedious but the results 
should last a long time. And the best 
part, says Keck, is that “Ч you get 
tired of it, you can just quit for a 
while.” a 


Red Carpet Service...because you are special to us. 


FIRST 


FEDERAL SAVINGS 


and Loan Association of Bucks County 
MAIN OFFICE 
118 Mill Street, Bristol, Pa. 19007 — 788-3344 
LANGHORNE OFFICES 
126 S. Bellevue Ave., Langhorne, Pa. 19047 — 757-5138 
135 Oxford Valley Mall, Langhorne, Pa. 19047 — 752-0217 
LEVITTOWN OFFICES 
737 Shopping Center, Levittown, Pa. 19059 — 946-7400 
16 Highland Parkway, Levittown, Ра. 19056 — 949-3900 


CUSTOM DESIGNED POOLS 


FOR ANY STYLE ARCHITECTURE 
Top Quality Engineered 
INGROUND POOLS 
to fit any size 
pocket book 


Эрл esas E| RESIDENTIAL 


SS & COMMERCIAL 


э 


COMPLETE SERVICE «SALES • INSTALLATION • RESTORATION 


CUSTOM не 
SWIMMING POOLS inc. 


“THE TRUSTED NAME” 
For free estimates call 


e MAINTENANCE Concrete 
EQUIPMENT ү апа 
• CHEMICALS R.D. 1 DOYLESTOWN, PA. Gunite 


A beautiful handmade minia- 
ture wooden chest with an 
original painting in full color 
of Independence Hall during 
the 1700’s. The chest comes 
in antique red, green, gold and 
blue. A choice of 18 historical 


ПОТИ 
— = 


subjects are available, or if you 
wish, a design of your own 


home. Approximately two 


weeks for delivery. $80.00. 
307 MILL STREET 


BAYLIES JEWELERS BRISTOL, PENNA. 788-2360 
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Director 
Dave Kehler 


4432 Bristol Rd. 


(- Oakford, Ра. 19047 


BUCKS 
GYMNASTICS 


CEN ЕЕЕ 


INTRODUCES 
the Area's First 
Comprehensive 
SUMMER GYMNASTICS 
DAY CAMP 


Camp Runs 
JUNE 21st through 
AUGUST 27th 


е 


RECREATION 
FACILITIES 
AVAILABLE: 
Baseball Field 
Hockey Field 
Volleyball 
Badminton 
Pony Rides 
for Youngsters 
Picnic Areas 


ALL 
QUALIFIED 
STAFF MEMBERS 


INDOOR & 

OUTDOOR 

WORK-OUT 
AREAS 


Different Options Available 
to Suit Everyone's Needs 
Age 5 and Up 


Register Early — Limited Enrollment 
For Further Information 


322-2486 
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On The 


Business Side 


by Jim Murphy 


BUSINESS’ POOR IMAGE 


Big business’ image is in a reces- 
sion. Just nine years ago, says pollster 
Lou Harris, 55% of the American 
public “Наа a great deal of confidence 
in big corporation executives.” Today 
only 18% do. 

Negative publicity about illegal cor- 
porate operations by Gulf, Lockheed, 
Penn-Central and other giants ac- 
counts for some of the decline in con- 
fidence. But even ‘‘pro-business’’ 
types like Ronald Reagan are looking 
askance at corporate practices. Ac- 
cording to the New York Times Maga- 
zine, Reagan recently told a confer- 
ence on regulatory problems: “І have 
asked business whether they really 
believe in free enterprise.” 

Business people have reason to be 
concerned. And they are. The Lower 
Bucks Chamber of Commerce recently 
discussed the ‘‘image of business’’ at 
the first meeting of its newly-formed 
“‘Percolator Club.” And the Upper 
Bucks Chamber heard Don Brewer, 
Director of KYW Radio’s Regional 
Affairs Council discuss ‘‘Civic Action 
— What Business Has Done, Is Doing, 
and Should Do.”’ 

Brewer reportedly told the Chamber 
that business people have got to 
become better citizens. And that 
they’ve got to do a better selling job 
through the media. 

“Ви,” many wail, ‘‘how can we do 
that when the press concentrates only 
on the negative?’’ Well, here’s your 
chance. 

This new column will focus on busi- 
ness. We will try to report business 
news openly and responsibly. We also 
will try to highlight some of business’ 
goodwill activities that often go 
unreported. 

We hope this column will inform, 
enlighten and possibly motivate you. 


Let us know if you think it does. 

Now here’s what’s happening: 

The Upper Bucks Chamber of Com- 
merce expects to have two Bicenten- 
nial log cabin information booths com- 
pleted by April. Students at the Upper 
Bucks Vo-Tech School are building the 
booths, and the Chamber is donating 
the lumber. The 12’ x 12’ booths will 
be situated in Plumsteadville and 
Quakertown. They’ll be manned by vo- 
tech students, senior citizens and 
service groups. 

The Chamber is also compiling a 
Bicentennial book listing all the upper 
county’s historical sights of interest, 
and will distribute it free. 

The Lower Bucks Chamber of Com- 
merce recently co-sponsored a defen- 
sive driving course with the Bucks 
County Courier Times. Cost of the 
eight-hour program is $8. 

The Chamber also called for a Bucks 
County Comprehensive Plan that sup- 
ports controlled growth rather than no 
growth. The Chamber supports ‘‘es- 
stablishing selected open spaces pro- 
vided they are areas purchased and 
maintained by local or county govern- 
ment.” The Chamber did not say, 
however, where the county or local 
government should get the money. 
Along this line, the special referendum 
on open space recently suggested by 
the Bucks County Commissioners 
seems an excellent way to gauge voter 
attitude and opinion. 

The Central Bucks Chamber of Com- 
merce recently released a thick report 
on the proposed Plumstead Mall. 
Noting that it is not making a judg- 
ment about the mall, but updating 
pertinent information, the report rec- 
ommends several steps for Doylestown 
merchants to meet the possible compe- 
tition. Among them: 


Provide near-in parking areas for all 


activities. 
Begin more merchandising pro- 
grams. 


Develop better merchant identifi- 
cation, center identification and traffic 
control at Doylestown Shopping 
Center. 

The Chamber is also beginning a 
cooperative program with Doylestown 
Borough Council and Doylestown mer- 
chants “Чо advance every aspect of the 
trading area and build a better com- 
munity.” 


Convertibles are an endangered species. So there’s 
never been a better time to invest in an open roadster. 
Like the TR6. 
The TR6 offers you all the fun of a convertible. And 
all the handling and performance of a true sports car. 
The TR6. Keep the species alive. Buy one. 


© THE CLASSICALLY BRITISH 
2 TRIUMPH TR6 


PERSONNEL NEWS — Robert 
Martin has been named to the newly- 
created post of Assistant General 
Manager, Blair Mill Inn, Hatboro. 
LOANS — The U.S. Small Business 
Association disbursed 17 loans worth 
$1,338,000 to small businesses іп 
Eastern Pennsylvania during January. 
Among them — $230,000 to the Fabco 
Rubbish Removal Company, Lansdale; 
and $156,000 to Emil Lerch, Inc., a 
mushroom processor in Hatfield. 

Passing thought — I wonder what 
some of the monkey-see, monkey-do 
ad people will do next year when the 
Bicentennial is over. Maybe they’ll 
come up with some original ideas. 
Maybe they’ll even use something 
other than red, white and blue. 
Cherish the thought. See you next 
month. ш 


1 . . 
Imported бу. Sy les 


145 Easton Ва. (U.S. 611) HORSHAM, РА. 19044 
OSborne 2-1300 


Jim Murphy welcomes news releases, 
letters and comments from the busi- 
ness community. Address correspon- 
dence to him c/o the PANORAMA 
office, 57 W. Court St., Doylestown, 
Pa. 18901. 
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Compost Heap 


By Nancy Kolb 


[опаде farm 


HOUSE PLANTS 
AND ACCESSORIES 


Temple University Horticulture 
and Landscape Design Graduate 
on hand. 


Open Friday & Saturday 
10-5 
Rt. 313 Fountainville Pa. 348-5619 


BUCKS COUNTY 
ANTIQUE DEALERS 
SHOW 


WARRINGTON COUNTRY CLUB 
Almshouse Road — Off 611 
3 Mi. S. Of Doylestown 


APRIL 20, 21, 22 — 1976 
TUES.—WED. 11 am — 10 pm. 
THURS. 11 am — 6 pm 


Good selection of 
Antiques in all areas 
of collecting. 


RELIABLE DEALERS 
DISPLAY OF ANTIQUE 
GREINER DOLLS 
AMPLE FREE PARKING 
LUNCH & DINNER 
AVAILABLE 

DOOR PRIZES 


Admission — $1.25 
with this ad — $1.00 
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After last month’s column on straw- 
berry culture and this month’s discus- 
sion of the care and feeding of rasp- 
berries, it would be easy to assume 
that this column is turning ‘‘fruity.’’ 
However, even the smallest garden 
can have a few producing berry plants 
which will measurably improve the 
quality of mid-summer breakfasts and 
dinners. Raspberries are particularly 
difficult to find for sale in markets 
largely because they are too fragile 
and perishable to be shipped the dis- 
tances that much of our other fresh 
fruit is. These small shrubs are not as 
demanding in their care аз straw- 
berries for once they are established, 
they will, with minimum maintenance, 
keep producing for years. 

Raspberries are fairly tall shrubs (3 
to 31/2 feet) which have loose clusters 
of white flowers in early June followed 
almost immediately by fruit. The fruit 
comes in four colors: red, yellow, 
black, and purple. Red and yellow 
varieties have a similar flavor and 
differ only in appearance, but black 
and purple raspberries have a distinc- 
tive flavor that is quite a gourmet 
treat. Plants should produce a good 
yield for 10 or more years and will 
produce approximately one quart of 
fruit for each foot of row. 


VARIETIES TO PLANT 
Thanks to the Penn State University 
Cooperative Extension Service for the 
following list of varieties of raspberries 
suitable for growing in Pennsylvania: 


Red Raspberries 
Early season Sentinel 
Mid-season Citadel 
Comet 
Late season Milton 
Fall bearing Heritage 


RASPBERRIES 


Black Raspberries 


Early season Logan 
Mid-season Bristol 
Late season Huron 
Very late Black Hawk 


To these I would personally like to 
recommend one variety of mid-season 
red raspberry which has been a good 
producer for us — Latham. 


HOW AND WHERE TO PLANT 

Although it is fairly easy to propa- 
gate your own raspberries from the 
runners of existing plants, it is recom- 
mended that you buy one-year-old 
certified disease and virus free plants 
from a commercial grower. Why 
inherit someone else’s problems? A 
well-drained soil of pH 5.5 to 7.0 is 
desirable. Soil testing is available 
through the County Extension service 
at a nominal charge. Never plant them 
where eggplants, peppers, potatoes, 
or tomatoes have grown within three 
years, for these vegetables carry soil- 
borne diseases to which raspberries 
are susceptible. Spring planting is 
recommended. Plant red and yellow 
berries 2 to 212 feet apart in rows 7 to 8 
feet apart. Black and purple rasp- 
berries need more room (3 feet apart in 
rows 8 feet apart). 


PRUNING 

There are few plants for which prun- 
ing is more essential than raspberries. 
For neatness, yield and longevity 
nothing is more important to rasp- 
berries than regular pruning. 

After planting red raspberries, cut 
the canes back to two inches above the 
ground. When new growth appears 
remove the dead stalks completely. 
Canes should be allowed to grow un- 
disturbed until their second spring and 


then be thinned to two ог three canes 
per foot of row when the buds begin to 
show green tips. The remaining canes 
should be encouraged to produce 
lateral shoots by pruning the tops off 
the canes to a height of 3 to 31/2 feet. 

Black raspberries should be pruned 
in midsummer. Cut off the tips when 
the plants are about three feet tall. 
This practice will increase the produc- 
tivity of the plant by stimulating the 
production of lateral shoots. In the 
spring prune away all but three to six 
strong canes and cut back lateral 
shoots to 8 to 10 inches. 

Regardless of the type of raspberry, 
cut away fruit-bearing canes when 
they have finished producing. Pruning 
is essential to all the species of rasp- 
berries to keep them from taking over 
the yard! 


4 
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MAINTENANCE 


Feeding with granular 10-10-10 
fertilizer each year in early spring at 
the rate of 1 pound per 10 feet of row 
will measurably increase your chances 
for a bountiful crop. Humans are not 
the only gourmets who enjoy a treat of 
fresh raspberries — so do our feath- 
ered friends. It may be necessary to 
cover bearing bushes with plastic 
netting. 

The ability to rototill or cultivate 
deeply between rows will heip to keep 
raspberries growing in neat rows 
rather than in utter chaos. These 
plants propagate by means of under- 
ground runners, and deep cultivation 
will keep these runners from spread- 
ing to areas you had in mind for some 
other plant species. 

Early season varieties may be some- 
what easier to grow due to the fact that 
their crop is nearly finished before the 
arrival of Japanese beetles — the only 
insect that is much of a problem with 


raspberries. (P.S. Milky spore disease 
shows promise of being an effective 
biological control for these pesky 
beetles.) 


PICKING 

When fully ripe, raspberries will 
literally fall into your hands when 
gently pulled. Handle them with extra 
care as they are quite perishable. Do 
not put them into a deep container as 
they crush easily; a cookie sheet makes 
a suitable receptacle for freshly picked 
berries. Washing them is unnecessary 
as they should not need chemical 
spraying, and water will dilute their 
flavor. 

In future issues, we will cover grow- 
ing blackberries and blueberries (the 
other two most popular home garden 
fruit crops), but enough fruit for a 
while. Happy growing!! a 


EDITOR’S NOTE: OOPS! A correction 
on last month’s column: winter mulch 
of hay or straw or marsh grass should 
be used for strawberries to a depth of 3 
to 4 inches (not feet!!). See pg. 35 of 
March ?76 PANORAMA. 
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R.D. 2, DOYLESTOWN, PA. 18901 — 215-794-5327, 
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Noble 


a FRE 
BEAUTIFICATION & Su 
RESIDENTIAL CONSULTING 
INDUSTRIAL SERVICES 


Landscaping 


322-0578 
322-0485 


WM. (BILLY) NOBLE DESIGNER, CONSULTANY 
А FEASTERVILLE, РА. 


ESTIMATES 


Three Special Shops 
for your special needs — 


HOME 5НОР the Flop shop 


BETTER 
UNFINISHED 
FURNITURE 
348-8136 


sitting/sleeping 


specialists 


345-7045 


Ceramic Station 
supplies 

greenware & 
instructions 


345-8411 


1776 Laston Rd. Edison, Pa. 
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Rare Plant 


Indoors and Outdoors 


100,000 plants a year 


POINT PLEASANT, PENNA. 


RT 32 RIVER ROAD 


9 Miles North of New Hope ФМ 
Open Every Day 


THE “MOUNT VERNON” CHAIR 
created by the famous 
HITCHCOCK CHAIR COMPANY 
is handpainted & exquisitely 
stenciled. Three additional 

chairs & table will be available 

for the bicentennial. 


HOME FURNISHINGS 


OLD YORK ROAD (263) 
FURLONG, PA. 18925 


TUE. - SAT. 10 — 5 
FRI. TILL 9 
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by Jerry Silbertrust 


‘Cracker Barrel 
Collector 


Photography by Robert Smith-Felver 


A MEISSEN 
TREASURE TROVE 


If you like European porcelain, 
you’ ll be like а kid in a candy shop at 
Red Gate Antiques, Route 202, New 
Hope, Pa. There are so many fine 
pieces from which to choose. And you 
will be ably guided by the shop’s 
owners, Thomas Davis, Jr. and Volk- 
hard Bongers. 

Both men have spent a great deal of 
time in Europe (Mr. Bongers is 
German-born), and it was the collect- 
ing of Meissen porcelain that initially 
got them into the antique business. No 
wonder Meissen is their specialty. 


Most of their porcelain is from the 
18th Century, when the first Meissen 
was produced. A beautiful example is 
a blue, onion pattern cup and saucer, 
circa 1720, $450.00. The Meissen 
factory made one setting for approval 
by the Court and this is one of a kind. 
It has the experimental mark of a 
caduceus (a staff with a snake en- 
twined, like the medical profession’s 
symbol). 

‘Meissen experimented with the 


early markings,’’ said Mr. Bongers, 
‘‘including Chinese symbols, an inter- 
woven ‘AR’ (Augustus Rex), and the 
crossed swords. About 1730 the 
crossed swords were ordered for all 
their chinaware. They were put on by 
apprentice painters, who did it quick- 
ly. That’s the reason you have so many 
marking variations of the crossed 
swords.”’ 

The ancient Chinese secret of mak- 
ing porcelain was not discovered in 
Europe until the 18th Century by the 
German chemist, Boettger. It was, 
then, of a red color. In 1710 the 
Meissen factory produced the first 
hard-paste porcelain outside of China. 

The Chinese influence is apparent in 
a small saucer, with painted Oriental 
figures and the bottom a raised daisy- 
like leaf, edged in gold. Crossed 
swords and the decorator, Herold’s, 26 
or Z6 markings, $500.00. 

Mr. Bongers handed me a magnify- 


ing glass for a close-up view of the 
figures. ‘‘Look at the face of the man. 
It is very crudely done. Strokes are not 
together, but just the overall picture is 
there. In the 19th Century, it would be 


, 


an absolutely perfect face.’ 

Among the many other handsome 
Meissen pieces, I made note of the 
following: 

Urn, with yellow ground and decor- 
ated in puce. (Puce, incidentally, when 
first invented, was a mixture of flea’s 
blood with color to get the resultant 
brownish-purple hue.) The urn is 
about 11’’ high, $500.00, circa 1805. 

Box, approximately 7’’ x5? х 47, 
circa 1740. Decorated with a dueling 
scene, including inside of lid. $750.00. 

Beautifully colored Parrot on a tree 
stump, with a piece of bread in his 
claw. This is from original molds made 
by Kaendler, one of Meissen’s fore: 
most modelers. In the 19th century 
they ran another series of the original 
molds, so this is circa 1800. Almost 
12” high, $600.00. 

Red Gate Antiques does not carry an 
infinite potpourri. This is purposeful 
by the owners. 

“Мо one can be an expert on every- 
thing,’’ said Mr. Davis. ‘‘Our specialty 
is Meissen and other Continental 
porcelain and we feel secure in that 


knowledge. However, we continue to 
learn, from our customers ав well.” 

Over the years, they have branched 
out. First, they had to have something 
to put the Meissen on. So good 
porcelain deserves good furniture, and 
Red Gate has just that in Early Ameri- 
can. Within the last year and a half, 
they’ve gone into nautical and scien- 
tific instruments. These include 
barometers, telescopes, levelers, 
microscopes, scales, etc. All antique. 
All in working order. 

To list a few: False horizon, 1810, 
made by John Coles, $230.00. (This 
instrument was used to locate the 
ship’s position when visibility was 
poor and there was no horizon upon 
which to focus.) Barometer, circa 1765, 
inlaid mahogany, $1,900.00. Telescope 
(from an observatory), on wooden 
tripod, made by Wray of London. All 
original 4’’ lenses. Priced at $2,800.00. 
Instrument, itself, is solid brass. Circa 
1860. 

Let me not forget to mention several 
unique pieces of Wedgwood. Dark 
blue (jam dish, $72.00); Black ($650.00, 


early 19th Century planter); and Green 
(two bottles with stoppers, $275.00, 
the pair). 

I am always pleasantly surprised at 
not only the beauty but the singularity 
of antiques in our Bucks County shops. 
Red Gate Antiques carries on this 
custom, particularly with a one-of-a- 
kind pewter lavabo, set into an inlaid 
wooden stand. It is from the Austrian 
court, in the time of Maria Theresa, 
and it is magnificent. е 


Expect the Un expects 


Tues. - Sat. 10 to 5 


348-9885 


326 W. Butler Pike 
(Rt. 202) New Britain Pa: 


TWO WAY RADIO ... YOU'LL LIKE IT! 
“OPEN FORUM” 


Dick Heist 
Monday thru Friday 
11:05 to 12 Noon 


= йун 
ВОХ 


822-8088 348-3583 343-0220 345-1441 
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ak нан нийн жиш 
OUTSTANDING LANDSCAPES 


Fine Quality — Unusual Selection 
of Nursery Plants & Indoor Plants 


Plan to visit our well-stocked 
Garden Center — You will be amazed! 


Open 9:00 A.M. till Sundown 


RT. 1, LINCOLN HIGHWAY 


MORRISVILLE, PA. 19067 295-1138 


D 
shting galleries 


Lighting at 
affordable prices. 


Westwood 
Lightolier 


Stittel 


e largest and most 
~ _ beautiful showroom 
in Bucks County area 


lighting consultants 


fantastic selection 


complete shade 
selection 


2797 Brunswick Pike 
Trenton, N.J. 
1-609-883-6262 
295-1545 


163 Lincoln Hwy. 
Fairless Hills, Pa. 
943-8650 
943-0331 


SUPPORT YOUR 
LOCAL S.P.C.A. 


COMPLIMENTS OF 


573 N. MAIN STREET 
DOYLESTOWN. 
345-9975 


Park Ridge Shopping Center 
Trooper 539-9849 
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ambling 
ith Russ 


by A. Russell Thomas 


SOME BULL 
(But it’s the truth!) 


EDITOR’S NOTE: While Russ Thomas 
continues his recuperation, we are 
reprinting some of his best columns 
from past years. 

July 1930 

I VIVIDLY recall a July over 40 years 
ago when I came in contact with a 
world-famous radio commentator, 
Floyd Gibbons. It was the occasion of 
an unusual story about a Bucks County 
BULL from the green pastures of New- 
town Township, and how ‘‘Ferdinand’’ 
became famous enough to attract the 
eyes of Floyd Gibbons and the entire 
country. The registered BULL was 
worth $500 and he furnished a bully- 
good story for the press and radio, and 
this Rambler. 

IN THE MIDST of early morning 
traffic the BULL broke loose from his 
crate on a Staten Island ferry boat in 
New York, made involuntary toreadors 
of a truck driver and the mate of the 
ferry boat, plunged into New York Bay 
and swam seven miles out through the 
Narrows toward the open sea. After 
five hours in the water the BULL was 
rescued by a fisherman and, after 
trying to smash the fisherman’s boat, 
finally was conquered by 20 policemen 
and taken, tired but still full of fight, to 


the shelter of the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals іп 
Manhattan. 

NOW COMES THE interesting part, 
which I recall vividly. The BULL was 
the property of Lewis P. Satterthwaite, 
Fountain Farm, Newtown Township, 
and was to have been shipped to 
Puerto Rico for breeding purposes. 
Farmer Satterthwaite, accompanied by 
JOSEPH P. CANBY of Hulmeville, 
another Bucks County thoroughbred 
cattle fancier, left Newtown with a 
truck in which was loaded the hereto- 
fore mild-dispositioned black and 
white BULL. 

THEY PROCEEDED to Staten Is- 
land where they boarded a boat for the 
steamship piers in Brooklyn. Every- 
thing was going nicely as the Bucks 
County farmers and the BULL boarded 
the ferryboat NASSAU. Secure in his 
crate, brother BULL was taking in the 
scenery in the forward end of the boat. 
It was about 6 A.M. on a Saturday 
morning. The BULL had been reared 
in Newtown Township, Bucks County, 
and this was his first taste of travel by 
boat. He didn’t care for it. 

A FEW HUNDRED feet from St. 
George, as the NASSAU was getting 


well under way, the BULL drove his 
horns against the top of the crate and 
loosened the boards. With a snort the 
BULL launched his weight of solid 
bone and muscle against the rear of 
the crate and broke through in a rage. 

BROTHER BULL made a leap at 
CANBY, who narrowly escaped when 
the BULL missed him by а Һаіг- 
breadth, thus miraculously escaping a 
plunge into the water and a possible 
drowning. When the BULL missed 
CANBY he plunged angrily through a 
glass window into the water. 

CAPTAIN MIKE Nolan of the 
NASSAU stopped his boat in search of 
the BULL and shrilled his whistle for 
help. The tugboat CARTER, four 
police launches and two Coast Guard 
vessels responded and raced over to 
join in the hunt for the sea-going 
BULL. However, the searchers gave 
up shortly and the BULL was reported 
drowned. 

FARMERS SATTERTHWAITE and 
Canby started back to Bucks County in 
their truck believing ‘‘Ole Ferdinand”’ 
was drowned. In the meantime Ernest 
Hunman, who had а houseboat 
moored in the mouth of Coney Island 
Creek, was returning from an early 
morning fishing trip off the Jersey 
shore. Just two miles off Sea Gate he 
saw something white in the water, and 
thought it was an overturned boat. 
Hunman cruised over to investigate — 
and found it was a BULL, paddling 
strongly. The tide was running out in 
full force and the BULL, after escaping 
a circle of rescue boats, had slid out 
past quarantine and several incoming 
ocean liners. 

THE BULL MADE no objection 
when Hunman fastened a line to his 
horns and towed him toward shore. 
Hunman took him to Sea Gate, but the 
instant the BULL again felt firm 
ground under his feet, he went on the 
warpath again and charged the boat. 
Hunman, shivering in his shoes, 
turned his boat about and took to the 
water again, towing the BULL across 
to the mainland, and there tied the 
BULL to a bulkhead and called for 
help! 

MANY POLICE arrived, and hun- 
dreds of civilians gathered and offered 
advice. Finally a passageway was 


chopped through the bulkhead. A 
dozen lines were made fast to the 
BULL, and, with several dozen people 
pulling, the BULL was dragged 
through the opening into an awaiting 
SPCA ambulance. 

AT THE SPCA shelter at 24th Street 
and Avenue A, Manhattan, it was 
found the animal was undamaged 
except for a cut over his right hoof. 
This was bandaged and Farmers Sat- 
terthwaite and Canby were called on 
long distance telephone in Bucks 
County, informed of the rescue and 
asked about further orders. 

SATTERTHWAITE WAS not sure 
whether he would have the BULL 
recrated and shipped to Puerto Rico or 
not, or whether he would ship another 
BULL. I recall that he told this 
RAMBLER, “I have been through 
some exciting moments, but this one 
had them all 8юрре4.” 

THE BULL, mind you, swam seven 
miles after jumping through a ferry- 
board window and had evaded res- 
cuers in the water for FIVE hours. 

A lot of BULL, but it’s true! Р 


Discover 


Farm & Home 


Something new has been 
added for your convenience 


UNLEADED 
& 
L P GAS 


Full Security Plan 
Heating Installation 
Budget 

Service 


Washington & Liberty 
Newtown, Pa. 


GWAY 
PETROLEUM 
SERVICE 


968-4281 


FACTORY OUTLET 


Paint and Wallpapering Company 


Largest Selection of Wall Coverings 
All Makes & Latest Books at Discount Prices 


Strippable Vinyls 


Washable Wallpaper 
Cloth Back Vinyls 
Plains $3.00 Single roll Flocks $6.00 Single roll Foils $5.00 Single roll 


Custom Coloring Paints A Specialty 
Paint For Any Job — Inside or Out 


Lincoln Hwy. & Hulmeville Ave., Penndel, Ра, 


757-6781 


Antiques Restored 


Repairing & 
Refinishing 
Custom Made 
Furniture 


ө Fine 
Robert Whitley Cabinetmaking 


Solebury, Bucks County, Pa. 18963 
(215) 297-8452 


Father to Son 
since 1880 
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GRATES 8: GRILLS 


105 S. MAIN DUBLIN 


249-0182 
COMPLETE FIREPLACE FURNISHINGS 
GLASS ENCLOSURES 


FRANKLIN STOVES 


WOOD BURNERS 
of all types 


BARBECUE GRILLS z$ 


Gas-Electric-Charcoal 


Mon.—Fri. 9 - 9 e Sat. 9 - 6 e Sun. 1-4 


MILLER 
AND 


BETHMAN INC. 
862 N. Easton Rd. 
Doylestown, Pa. 18901 


FUEL OIL e KEROSENE 


HEATING 
& AIR CONDITIONING 


HOT WATER HEATERS 


SALES ө SERVICE 
INSTALLATIONS 


348-8155 


BUDGET PLAN 
AUTOMATIC DELIVERIES 
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RACING TODAY 
THE BACKSTRETCH 


A winter sky of thick grey snow 
clouds made a somber background for 
the thoroughbreds galloping rhyth- 
mically around the track. Tails and 
manes were flying in the wind, as their 
riders crouched, muffled against the 
cold. The flashing beauty of the horses 
was startling so early in the morning, 
away from the glassed-in grandstand 
and the colorful screaming crowds of 
afternoon race time. Here, the setting 
was the drab backstretch with barns 
set out like army barracks. 

It was 8:00 a.m. when I arrived and 
already the people in the stable area 
had been working for more than two 
hours. My sponsor took me to one of 
the barns. “ГИ let you in the ‘people’ 
door,” she said, and opened a regular 
door as opposed to the big sliding door 
for the horses. ‘‘Watch him,” she 
pointed to a small bay stretching out 
his neck, ‘Һе bites.’’ A steady stream 
of ‘‘hotwalkers’’ came toward us, the 
high-backed, long-legged horses 
blanketed in the colors of their owners. 
The dirt aisle was narrow, so 1 
squeezed between them and the biting 
horse and made my way to a corner 
where Ї could watch and talk to one of 
the leading trainers. 

One by one the girls and a few boys 
walked their horses by me and at inter- 
vals the whole line stopped while a 
horse was offered a sip of water. 
‘‘They’re good caretakers,’’ the train- 
er said, indicating the girls. ‘‘They 
give the horses a lot of attention and 
when they walk them they’ll keep on 
going until they’re sure the horse is 
cool. Some of the boys walk just as 
long as you tell them and may put back 
a horse that is still sweating and will 
catch cold.” 

A horse and rider loomed up in the 


horse door, then walked up to the 
trainer. ‘‘Did she cough?” the trainer 
asked. She didn’t cough. They talked 
for awhile, then the horse was handed 


horse and rider 


17 шүүс 


over to a hotwalker. ‘‘You know,”’ the 
trainer turned to me, ‘‘having 16 
horses at the track is like having 16 
children; they all have something 
wrong and you worry over each one. 
I’m always fighting the battle of the 
red corpuscles, for one thing, getting 
their blood checked and if it isn’t quite 
right, building it up with B1 and sup- 
plements. As they work the blood 
count goes down and you have to be 


constantly watching. Of course their 
feet are the main source of trouble, 
and the cough . . . if you want to make 
a trillion dollars, find a good cure for 
the cough!” 

‘‘What do you think about winter 
racing?’’ I asked. 

“It can’t help but hurt —all that cold 
air in their lungs. People say horses 
are cold weather animals, but I think 
that’s wrong. They always do better in 
the warm weather.” 

Another horse and rider appeared. 
“Ном did she до?” 

‘‘She was really moving; if she does 
that in the afternoon she’s a winner.”’ 
But the trainer told me that she’s a 
morning runner, and never does well 
in a race. 

“Ном do you get a horse from the 
farm ready for a race?’’ I asked. 

“You start building up his muscles 
—working him slowly at first. He 
won’t be capable of speed until he has 
a strong base of muscular strength. 
After about two or three weeks you’|| 
have him galloping two miles a day, 
and you’ll do that for about a month. 
Then he’s ready for a short breeze 
every other day. Finally, when he is 
almost at his peak . . . not quite there 
...not beyond . . . then you race him. 
It’s something you know from experi- 
ence, you can’t explain it or write 
about it.” 

A horse trainer is like a coach with 
stable of athletes, planning ahead, 
watching over their health, their 
mental attitude. “Тїеу get tired of 
being worked too much, you have to 
understand their mental problems. 
Sometimes a groom will bother a 
horse. Sometimes a horse gets too 
smart and doesn’t want to work. The 
young colts and fillies are usually 
eager and willing to please If you wait 
until the horse is older before training 
him, you’ll have a dumb horse.”’ 

While we talked there were inter- 
ruptions as grooms came up to ask for 
instructions on treatments for their 
horses—hot epsom salts for one, ice 
pack for another, cough medicine. The 
trainer knows each horse, works with 
its individual problems. I was sur- 
prised to find that the horses lived at 
the track. “Ч you took them back to 
the farm and put them in a field they’d 


run right through the fence, with the 
edge they have.” To unwind them, 
they work them less each day, then 
gallop them slowly the wrong way of 


Aot wal ker 
the track, then walk, and finally slow 
the training down until they become a 
little lazy. 

When I asked about changes in the 
methods of training in the 25 years he 
had been a trainer, Mr. Robbins 
answered, ‘‘There were methods you 
wouldn’t believe now. I remember one 


trainer, a good one too, who used to 
sweat his horses. . . ride them with 3 
or 4 blankets . . . have them come into 
the stable steaming. I even knew a 
trainer, Canadian, who still bled a 
horse, took out half a bucket. I think 
things have improved over the years 
medically; the veterinarians know 
more, and the feed is better; grain and 
hay a better quality, and the straw is 
lighter and not tied up in string the 
way it used to be. 

“Опе thing I can tell you about 
training — it’s hard work and the hours 
are long; you have to really love horses 
or you couldn’t stand ії.’ I had learned 
that the trainers come from surpris- 
ingly varied backgrounds . . . one was 
a doctor, another a lawyer, veterin- 
arian, but they have this in common, 
their feeling about the horse. ‘‘We 
love horses, I think everybody here 
does . . . I can’t imagine them choos- 
ing this kind of life unless they do. I 
still get a thrill out of watching a horse 
fully extended . . . it’s a beautiful 
sight.” [2] 


LOOKING FOR А FIAT? 


REMEMBER, THE BEST DEAL IN 
TOWN IS NOT ALWAYS THE BEST 
DEAL IN TOWN, NOT UNLESS 
PROPER SERVICE AFTER THE SALE 
IS PROVIDED. 


SPIDERS * COUPES • SEDANS EXCELLENT DEAL — EXCELLENT SERVICE 


PENNA‘S МО. 1 FIAT DEALER 
752-3000 


Ж 


IMPORT CAR SPECIALISTS 
“Зөиэ” 
RT. 1, LANGHORNE, PA. 


THE MERCER MUSEUM SHOP 
HAS A MORE CONVENIENT LOCATION 
AT OUR NEW ENTRANCE PAVILION! 


$ THE BUCKS COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
QI PINE STREET 


“Still the Unusual” 


Ample Parking 
from Green Street 
Closed Monday Only 
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улу 
Old Colonial 
PAINT COLOURS 
Authenticated 
Reproductions 

of early hues 

by Turco’s 

Colour Cupboard 


НЕМТОМ/М 
COUNTRY STORE 


Peddler’s Village, Lahaska, Pa. 
Phone 215—794-7096 


THE DOUBLE J 


JJ 


Liberty is precious! So 
precious, many are reluc- 
tant to pay the costs. One 
of the costs is minding 
your own business and not 
your neighbor’s. Our busi- 
ness is hamburgers and 
steak sandwiches. Stop in 
and see how we mind our 
business. 


Sandwiches and Platters 
Steaks з Hamburgers 
Pizza в Ice Cream 
Oven Baked Grinders 


Open daily 7 A.M. to 10 P.M. 
Breakfast to 11 A.M. 


for take out 822-1660 
Rt. 202 West of Chalfont, Pa. 
On the Liberty Trail 


GEORGE H. WETHERILL 


GUILD OPTICIANS 
Lab on Premises 
Professional Hearing 
Aid Services 


ФОТО 


10 West Oakland Ave. 
Doylestown, Pa. 18901 
345-0401 345-1444 
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by Aimee Koch 


vory Stewpot 


IT’S SOUP! 


APRIL. Springtime. Warmer 
weather and longer days. Time for 
planting. And if Nature cooperates, it 
brings a bountiful harvest come Sum- 
mer and Fall. 

Undoubtedly, though, in Colonial 
times, if the harvest had been sparse, 
the following winter months were 
especially trying. It meant extreme 
care in preparing meals with limited 
supplies. So as not to waste one 
morsel, every withered vegetable, slab 
of smoked or salted meat and drop of 
milk went on the table. 

A precious commodity, milk was 
also highly perishable. Long ago it was 
discovered how to turn milk into a solid 
food that would not spoil. Some nomad 
probably made the discovery by using 
the stomach of a newly-killed calf for 
his milk canteen. When he opened the 
canteen, he found that the milk had 
separated into a thin greenish-yellow 
liquid called whey, and solids, called 
curds. 

This solid mass was edible and was 
cheese in its simplest form. The separ- 
ation was caused by milk-curdling 
enzymes found in the stomachs of 
unweaned animals. These enzymes, 
called rennet, are essential for cheese 
making. 

In Colonial days, milch cows were so 
scarce in many communities that 
butter and cheese were seldom set on 
the table. When it was available, 
English Cheddar Cheese was by far 
the most popular. Served many ways, 


it often accompanied porridge, bread, 
meat and fruits. 

Even then, colonists disliked, and 
couldn’t afford, a lot of leftover food 
and one way of using up stray vege- 
tables was in soups. Then one day, 
someone had the brilliant idea of 
adding some cheese for pizzaz and 
voila — cheddar cheese soup! 

This is a hearty soup that needs 
tender loving care but will reward you 
in the end. Bob Harris, proprietor of 
the Cheese Shop in Doylestown, has 
generously supplied PANORAMA 
with this recipe and is anxious for all to 
try it out. 


CHEDDAR CHEESE SOUP 


1/2 cup chopped raw carrots 

10 cup chopped raw celery 

1/2 cup chopped raw onion 

1/2 cup chopped raw green pepper 

3 cups (lightly packed) grated sharp 
(yellow) Cheddar Cheese 

5 tablespoons butter 

4 cups chicken broth (hot) 

2 cups milk (cold) 

salt, pepper 

2 tablespoons dry sherry (optional) 


Мей the butter over low heat in the 
top of a 3-quart double boiler. Add 
chopped vegetables; cook slowly with- 
out browning, stirring constantly, 
about 5 minutes. Sprinkle the flour 
over the vegetables and stir well for a 
minute. Gradually add hot chicken 
broth, stirring constantly over low heat 
until mixture comes to a boil and has 
thickened slightly. Cook additional 5 
minutes. Add grated cheese and con- 
tinue to stir constantly until cheese has 
just melted. Gradually add cold milk. 
Place over boiling water and cook until 
scalding hot, stirring constantly, about 
10 minutes. Season to taste with a little 
salt and plenty of coarsely ground 
black pepper. Pour into a warmed soup 
tureen, sprinkle with chopped parsley 
and serve at once. For added flavor, 
stir in dry sherry just before serving. 
Serves 6-8. 


To help fill any gaps, bread was a 
must on the menu every day. A com- 
plement to the cheese soup is the 
following recipe for Togus Bread, 
found to be an old favorite. 

Settlers turned up their noses at 
corn when they first arrived. In 
Europe, corn was (and still is) fed to 
livestock and was not considered fit for 
human consumption. However, facing 
starvation, they soon changed their 
tune. Coached by the Indians, they 


NEWTOWN FRIENDS SCHOOL 
Newtown, Pennsylvania 18940 
(215) 968-2225 

Dirk L Dunlap, Principal 


learned (among other things) to parch 
kernels in hot ashes and grind them 
into meal for gruel and flour for bread. 
Bear grease, bacon grease, lard and 
roasted meat drippings flavored many 
loaves. Corn, then, indeed had found a 
place in every kitchen. 


TOGUS BREAD 

3 cups milk 

1 cup sour cream 

1 cup molasses 

1 cup all-purpose flour 

1 teaspoon baking powder 

1 teaspoon salt 

3 cups medium-grind yellow corn meal 

Preheat oven to 400°. Rinse two 
large juice or coffee cans from which 
the tops have been carefully removed 
so no rough edges remain. Dry cans 
and brush lightly with oil or butter. In 
the bowl of an electric mixer, slowly 
add sour cream and molasses to the 
milk. Mix on lowest speed. Sift salt 
and baking powder into the flour. Add 
flour mixture to the corn meal. Still on 
low speed, add the dry ingredients to 
the liquid ingredients. Divide between 
the two cans. Bring enough water to a 
boil in a large pot to cover 2/3 of the 
submerged cans. Place cans in boiling 
water and cover. When it boils again, 
place in oven and steam the bread for 
approximately three hours. Let bread 
cool in can. Then remove bottom of can 
and run knife around inside and 
remove bread. May be eaten warm, 
cold or toasted. 

Your favorite green salad will add 
the finishing touch and make this a 
great bridge club luncheon or a week- 
end-yardwork snack. Enjoy! Е 


Quaker Independent Elementary School 
Kindergarten through Eighth Grade 


Openings are limited - Admission is competitive 
Parents are advised to 
apply now for September admission 


315 Mill St., Bristol, Pa. 


Perma-Press 


Ball Fringe Curtains 


Make a charming window . . . 
add warmth to every room... 
retain their freshness and 

supply their own sunshine . . . 
eggshell or white . . . 90” wide per pr. 


24” 
30” 
36” 


817 — 10.99 
84” — 11.99 
Valance — 3.29 
Swags— 6.99 
Tiebacks — .99 


Visit Richman’s 


for the largest selection of curtains, 
draperies, linens and bedspreads. 


RICHMAN’S 


788-5551 


A little bunny told me to 
buy my Easter Goodies at 


Warner's Candies 
EASTER EGG HEADQUARTERS 
ROUTE 13, EDDINGTON,.PA. 

4 Miles South of Bristol 
Open 9:00 A.M. — 9:00 P.M. Daily 
Including Sunday 
Also A Large Selection of Dietetic 
Bunnies, Eggs, Etc. 
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DIVORCE LAWS 

(Continued from page 28) 

necessarily depend on its own facts.”’ 
Many court decisions have made it 
clear that incompatibility in itself does 
not constitute an indignity. 

It is interesting to note that insanity, 
which was one of the earliest and often 
one of the only two grounds for 
divorce, is not grounds for divorce in 
Pennsylvania if it occurs after the 
marriage. If it can be proven that the 
spouse was insane prior to the 
marriage (a very difficult thing to do) 
then the marriage would be invalid 
because an insane person is incapable 
of entering into marriage. Insanity in 
fact can be a defense to divorce. Even 
if an insane person commits іпаід- 
nities or cruel and barbarous treat- 
ment, a divorce cannot be granted on 
these grounds if the person was insane 
when he committed them. 

The inequities of the Pennsylvania 
divorce law are many and easily 
observed: 

In the case of impotence, a person, 
even having had knowledge of the 
spouse’s impotence prior to the mar- 
riage, can divorce the willing, but 
physically unable spouse; while a 
person cannot divorce an unwilling, 
but physically able spouse. There have 
been many rulings in which the courts 
have refused to consider a spouse’s 
refusal to indulge in marital sex for a 
long period of time as an indignity in 
itself or as desertion and have conse- 
quently denied the divorce. 

The purpose of divorce is not to 
punish the wrongdoer, but to grant 
relief to the injured party. Yet Penn- 
sylvania law stipulates that relief will 
not be granted in cases where neither 
party can clearly be said to be the 
innocent or injured party, even if the 
divorce action is uncontested. That 
both spouses have been ‘‘injured’’ 
seems an even more compelling 
reason to grant relief. It seems a 
peculiar and punitive view that be- 
cause both are ‘‘wrong’’ and 
‘‘wronged’”’ they are compelled to be 
married miserably ever after. This 
punitive view is especially evident in 
the case of adultery, in which proof 
that the plaintiff also engaged in 
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adultery is sufficient reason to deny 
the divorce. 

The state’s position that it has a 
duty to preserve the family seems 
invalid in the case of the childless 
couple, who cannot be considered a 
family by any sociological definition of 
the word. 

Is the state’s position that divorce is 
a threat to the stability of the family 
and society valid in any case? Is the 
institution of marriage really in danger 
or is it, as Bernard Weisberger con- 
tends, just undergoing changes like all 
other institutions, changes concerning 
whose rights, if anyone’s, should pre- 
dominate in marriage: the husband’s, 
the wife’s, the children’s or society’s? 

The recent decline in the popularity 
of marriage with people between the 
ages of 18 and 25 doesn’t necessarily 
signal the death of that institution. 
More than likely it is a reflection of 
young people’s cognizance that the 
institution is changing and that so- 
ciety’s expectation that they should 
marry between those ages is not in 
itself a valid reason for doing so. 
Perhaps they do not want to get caught 
up in the conflict between the old and 
the new concepts of marriage. One can 
hardly blame them for not wanting to 
join an institution which is currently 
experiencing a 1 out of 3 failure rate. 

The decreasing number of people 
getting married is nothing new. The 
popularity of marriage has always fluc- 
tuated. Marriage in 1900 was пої 
nearly as popular as in 1970 when 67 
percent of the men and 62 percent of 
the women 14 and older were married, 
versus the 50 percent of Americans 
married in 1900. Marriage, like other 
institutions, is very sensitive to eco- 
nomic and social factors. And the 
current decline in the popularity of 
marriage is, I feel, not so much a 
reflection of society’s desire to do 
away with marriage, as it is a reflec- 
tion of society’s desire to ‘‘open’’ it 
up, to do away with the stereotyped 
sexual marital roles, to do away with 
the concept that the marriage partners 
must develop together as a couple, 
sharing mutual interests, hobbies, 
friends, and goals at the expense of 
their individual preferences and 
growth. 


Even if we felt that the institution of 
marriage was on the verge of collapse 
and even if we granted the state its 
contention that preserving marriages 
preserves society, can we grant the 
state its claim to being sole arbitrator 
of what circumstances in marriage are 
more debilitating to marriage than 
divorce itself? Pennsylvania, in legis- 
lating the grounds for divorce, has 
decided, not only which circumstances 
are sufficiently debilitating to warrant 
divorce, but that all other circum- 
stances are insufficiently debilitating 
to warrant it. But can we accept the 
implication of its decision, the implica- 
tion that all marriages are so similar 
that it is possible to determine that 
what is insufficiently debilitating to 
warrant divorce in one marriage is also 
insufficiently debilitating in all other 
marriages? By unilaterally applying 
one divorce standard to all marriages, 
the state has refused to recognize the 
uniqueness of each individual mar- 
riage and of the individuals comprising 
the marriage. 

The state’s position that it is a third 
party to marriage and divorce is a 
strange one when you consider that 
the United States Supreme Court has 
construed divorce to be “ап adjust- 
ment of a fundamental human rela- 
tionship.” In addition the Supreme 
Court has recently ruled in a number 
of cases ‘аі the right to marry and to 
dissolve the legal relationship of mar- 
riage by divorce represents one of the 
basic ‘civil rights’ of тап,” under the 
provisions of the Ninth Amendment, 
‘ће enumeration in the constitution, 
of certain rights, shall not be con- 
strued to deny or disparage others 
retained by the people.” 

Finally, marriages will fail regard- 
less of whatever the provisions or lack 
of provisions for divorce. Does denying 
divorce to a couple separated for 38 
years [Reagan vs. Reagan] really help 
to preserve marriage and stabilize 
society? Denial of divorce cannot, in 
itself, preserve marriage. Louis Nizer, 
the famous attorney, best sums up the 
divorce situation in his book, The Jury 
Returns: “А divorce is not the death of 
a marriage, it is a death certificate for 
a marriage already dead. The courts 
merely provide a decent burial.” Ш 


LENNI LENAPE 
(Continued from page 16) 


hesitated just a moment, but ran so 
fast that he also reached the post 
unhurt. The third begged for his life, 
and when he finally ran he was badly 
beaten, and if he had fallen he would 
have been immediately dispatched. 

There were dances around prison- 
ers, but also dances for religious occa- 
sions, a dance of thanksgiving, a peace 
dance, war dances and many social 
dances. In all of these the Lenape 
Indians showed their love of rhythm 
and their great agility. They seemed to 
glide on air, with feet patting rapidly 
in perfect time to the beat of the drum 
or turtle rattle . . . each dancer by 
himself in the circle, the men leading. 
The women closed in behind, their 
bodies straight, decorous, but moving 
smoothly as a stream. The men were 
more flamboyant, leaping in fantastic 
twirls and turns, accenting each with a 
shrill cry stomping until the 
ground trembled under their feet. 

The war dance struck terror in the 
hearts of the beholders as painted 
warriors, led by the chief, tried to 
outdo each other with their menacing 
looks and gestures; threatening to 
beat, cut and stab each other . . . and 
all the time howling like madmen. The 
war dance before a battle was a re- 
cruiting dance and every brave who 
joined the dance became a member of 
the war party. 

The Lenape had good voices and 
enjoyed singing, especially in chorus. 
The men sang first and then the 
women came in; at times joining the 
general song, or repeating the strain 
which the men had just finished. It 
sounded like two parties singing in 
questions and answers, John Hecke- 
welder said. After singing for about a 
quarter of an hour, they concluded 
with a loud yell, which Mr. Hecke- 
welder likened to “а cat-bird which 
closes its pretty song with mewing like 
a cat.” 

There were songs and dances in 
which each brave chanted his exploits 
in turn, to the accompaniment of the 
drum. The songs in general were war- 
like or of a tender and pathetic kind, as 

(Continued on page 55) 
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Country Dining 


The Beautiful 
Stone Manor Inn 


Elegant Dining in 
an old country 
setting. 
Rts. 202 & 413 
Buckingham, Pa. 


794-7883 
Closed Monday 


gfx. RESTAURANT 
J A 
ЖЕШС A АМО 


3 NA COCKTAIL 


7? LOUNGE 
Si PIS 

: у) 964 Woodbourne Ва. 
АМ MOTORS К Levittown, Ра. 


OPEN 7 DAYS 
A WEEK 


TAKEOUT SERVICE 
PHONE 943-8800 
BAC, MC, DC accepted 


BlairMill 


Youre very 
welcome 


Eat, drink 


он IN’NOBGOCOM 


jbo шав» Ш 


TRENTON RD. 


дой hurry 


Hatboro, Pa. 674-3900 
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PANORAMA’S GUIDE TO 
EPICUREAN APPETITES 


RESTAURANT OF 
THE MONTH 


China House Restaurant, located at the corner of 
Route 413 and New Falls Road in Levittown, Pa. 
It is one of the area’s newest restaurants, 
specializing in exotic Chinese and Polynesian 
food. 

The entrees taste as fantastic as their names 
— ‘Chicken Velvet,” ‘‘Lobster Hawaii,’’ ‘‘Sil- 
ver Bay,” and many more. Ask your Captain for 
the ‘‘China House Special Dinner,’’ our Master 
Chef’s special creative menu. It includes the 
PuPu Platter, special soup, main course and 
dessert. This assures you of the most wonderful 
dining pleasure. The exotic drinks are beautiful 
to behold and are just as delicious. 

A special feature is the Smorgasbord, served 
every Monday and Tuesday for lunch and 
dinner. China House is open seven days a week 
for luncheons and dinners. Party facilities also 
available. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
BERKS COUNTY 


Stokesay Castle, Hill Rd. and Spook Ln., 
Reading, Pa. (215) 375-4588. Gourmet dining in 
a medieval castle. Generous portions along with 
your favorite beverage. Merlin’s Magic for 
children on Sundays. Call or write for brochure 
and map. All major credit cards accepted. 


BUCKS COUNTY 


Boswell’s Restaurant, Rte. 202, Buckingham. 
794-7959. Dine in a congenial colonial atmos- 
phere on such fine eatables as Duck or Flounder 
stuffed with Crabmeat. Lunch platters, dinner 
platters and sandwiches. Children’s menu. 
Credit cards: American Express, Master 
Charge, Diner’s Club. 


Brugger’s Pipersville Inn, Rtes. 413 & 611, 
Pipersville. 766-8540. Country dining in the fine 
old Bucks County Tradition, serving such dishes 
as Pie-Eyed Shrimp (Shrimp in beer batter), 
Roast Duckling, Crabmeat au Gratin. Children’s 
Menu. Cocktails served. 


е) тА Valley W 


Galloway & Bristol Rd. 
Cornwells Heights, Pa. 
(behind Neshaminy Mall) 
For Reservations: 

(215) 752-5500 


Osceola 


Siouxcilian Room e Pizzeria e 752-5084 
TAKE OUT 


INCE —— THE 
1974 DELIGHTFUL 
BUCKS COUNTY 


Banquets • Weddings Private Parties 
Wines • Cocktail Bar 
OPEN SUNDAY 2ТО7 


598-7469 Rts. 413 & 232 


Wrightstown 


Ч ж 


ү 
С.ЧИяа С-г лк АЛСАН 


CHINESE AND POLYNESIAN FOOD 
SPECIAL LUNCHEONS, 
Polynesian drinks at our Cocktail Lounge 
SMORGASBORD 
every Mon. & Tues., Lunch & Dinner 


Diners b American 
Club Bankamericard Express 


Delicious Food — Good Service 
Reasonable Prices 
Route 413 & New Falls Rd. 
Levittown, Pa. 
Open 7 days 


Take Out 
Orders 
943-3566 


China House Restaurant, Rt. 413, Levittown, 
Pa., one of Bucks County’s newest, serving all 
varieties of Chinese and Polynesian food. Our Pu 
Pu Platter is a treasure hunt of Polynesian hors 
d’oeuvres for only $7.00. Enjoy our delicious 
exotic drinks also. Open daily for lunch and 
dinner. Reservations appreciated. 


China Moon Restaurant, 1965 Street Road, 
Cornwells Heights (Bensalem Center). Dining in 
unique atmosphere, with an extensive menu of 
genuine Chinese cuisine. Excellent service and 
delightful food is our goal. Open for lunch and 
dinner, 12-12 daily. 


The Copper Door North, Rte. 611, Warrington. 
DI 3-2552. Creative menus for outstanding food 
and drink, in a comfortable atmosphere, include 
such specialties as Steak Soup, Seafood Feast 
Stregato, freshly baked bread and Chocolate 
Mousse Pie. Drinks are giant-sized and deli- 
cious, whether you order a ‘‘Do-It-Yourself’’ 
Martini, a Mocha Mixer or a Gin Jardiniere 
topped with crisp vegetables. Dinners include 
soup, salad, bread, potato or Linguine in a 
choice of special sauces from $4.95 to $9.50. 
Daily specials featuring such dishes as Surf, 
Turf & Barnyard — Filet, Lobster Tails & Bar-B- 
Qued Ribs — are $6.95. 


Fancy Pants, 71 South Main Street, Doylestown, 
Pa. 348-9446. Open Saturday & Sunday, 11 a.m. 
- 8 p.m. Spotlight is on our Birthday Parties, 
with unusual sandwiches, clowns, music and 
pure fun. Adults welcome. The original res- 
taurant for little people. 


Full O’Soup, 57 West State Street, Doylestown, 
348-5745. Unique luncheon experience featuring 
homemade soup of the day, sandwiches, home- 
made bread and cheeses. Catering services. 
Small party rooms available. Open Monday thru 
Thursday, 8:30 a.m. - 2:30 p.m.; Friday, 8:30 
a.m. - 2:30 p.m., 4:00 p.m. 8:00 p.m.; 
Saturday, 9:00 a.m. - 3:00 p.m. 


Golden Pheasant, Route 32 (15 mi. north of New 
Hope on River Rd.), Erwinna. 294-9595, 6902. 
The mellow-Victorian atmosphere of this old inn 
on the Canal serves as the perfect inspiration for 
a relaxed, aristocratic meal. You may begin with 


American Heritage Fare 


Lunch & Dinner 
Piano Bar 


Closed Monday 
Tel: 766-7500 


PLUMSTEADVILLE INN 


Escargots and proceed to pheasant from their 
own smoke oven, steak Diane or Duckling. 
Dining in the Greenhouse is especially pleasant. 
Wine & Cocktails of course. Dinner 6-11, Sunday 
from 4 ($7.50 - $12.00 for entrees). Closed Mon- 
day. Bar open 5-2. Reservations required. 


Goodnoe Farm Dairy Bar, Rts. 413 & 532, 
Newtown. 968-3875. 20 years of excellent food 
for family enjoyment. Our own top quality home- 
made ice cream & pies. Phone orders for take- 
out pies. Breakfast from 6 a.m. daily, Lunch 
from 11 a.m. Restaurant closes at 11 p.m. 


Ho Wah, 964 Woodbourne Rd., Levittown, Pa., 
featuring the finest Chinese, Polynesian, Ameri- 
can cuisine. Exquisite dining, attentive service, 
cocktail lounge serving Exotic Nectars of the 
Islands. Banquet & catering facilities available. 


Imperial Gardens, 107 York Rd., Warminster 
(N. of County Line Rd.), 674-5757. Excellent 
Chinese fare for the discerning gourmet. 
Specializing in Cantonese, Szechuan and Peking 
style cooking, they also offer Mandarin and 
Polynesian favorites. Take Out Menu available. 


BAC. 


Inn Flight Restaurants & Cocktail Lounges, 
Abington, Colmar, Feasterville & Warrington, 
are designed to absolutely meet your dining out 
demands — service, atmosphere and location 
with special features in QUALITY and PRICE! 


January’s at Hope Ridge Farms, Aquetong 
Road, New Hope, Pa. 862-5959. Serving dinners 
Friday and Saturday, 7 p.m. til midnight; 
Sunday, 4 p.m. til 11 p.m. Apres bar breakfast 
Friday and Saturday, 1 a.m. to 4 a.m.; Sunday, 
1 a.m. to 3 a.m. Dine by the fireplace in pre- 
Revolutionary setting. Also visit New Hope’s 
liveliest disco, January’s. 


La Bonne Auberge, Village 2, New Hope, Pa. 
862-2462. A lovely picturesque farmhouse, set in 
the hills of Bucks County. Everything is special 
— a dining delight — Potage Cressonniere, 
Rack of Lamb Arlesienne. Wednesday feature, 
three course Table D’Hoste Specialty for $9.25. 
Dinners $8 - $14 from 7 - 10. Enjoy the Cellar bar 
with entertainment til 2. Reservations preferred. 


BREAKFAST 
IS READY 


Daily from 6 a.m 


968-3875 
LUNCHEON « DINNER 
HOMEMADE ICE CREAM & PIES 


RIS. 413 & 532 NEWTOWN 


DAILY 6a.m. to 11 p.m 
FRI. & SAT. to 12 


Ve 2 
Vets an N 


ESTABLISHED 1792 
Corner of 611 & Bristol Road 
Warrington, Bucks County, Pa. 
Try Our 
EXTENSIVE MENU 
Seafood a Specialty 
Meats and Italian Food 
80 Different Entrees 
FOR RESERVATIONS/ 
DRIVING INSTRUCTIONS 
CALL 215 01-3-0210 


DINERS CLUB 
AMERICAN EXPRESS CARTE BLANCHE 


131 S. STATE ST. 
үлдэг РА. 968-6707 


RESTAURANT & | RESTAURANT & COCKTAIL LOUNGE | | RESTAURANT & COCKTAIL LOUNGE | 


Established 1758 
LUNCHEON, Monday — Friday 
11:30 А.М, — 2:30 Р.М. 
DINNER, Monday — Saturday 
5—11 P.M. 

Sundays 1 — 9 pm 


The atmosphere is Early American... 
the food delightful, and 
there's even talk of 
ghosts from Revolutionary days. 
Your hosts: 
Dave Gomez, formerly 
with the Montgomery Inn, and 
Arlene and Tom Gallo, 
former owners of the Souderton Hotel. 
Lunch, Cocktails, Dinner 
Even Sunday | Brunch 


Old Easton Road, Doylestown, Pa. 
(215) 345-1015 For Reservations 
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Stokesap Castle 


“A Most Unique Dining Experience” 
Gourmet dining in the charm 

and atmosphere of a 
medieval castle. Unexcelled 
personal service in 
intimate лык 
dining areas. „# 
Call or write for _ 


Hill Rd. and Spook La, 
Reading, Ра, 19603 
(215) 375-4588 

All Major Credit Cards 


Ў (22201222Х121Х 1022:2:21212272343 


(їе Lake 


OLD BETHLEHEM ROAD, WEISEL 
ON LAKE NOCKAMIXON 
Gracious Dining in a Nautical Atmosphere 
GALLEY OPEN DAILY 
11:30 a.m. - 10:00 p.m. 
Weekday Specials for Lunch and Dinner 
SUNDAY 4 - 8 p.m. 
AMERICAN EXPRESS • MASTER CHARGE 


A) 
7 
7 
8 


А 257-9954 
Reservations Suggested Your Host 
Ron Dubree 


CLOSED MONDAY 


2:221222222:22272-32233ААХ112Х1ї23-СХҮ2222У7А 


(та) 
)апцагу8 at Hope Ridge Farms 


а late night Dinner House 


DISCO 
Tues. thru Sat. 
9 p.m. — 2 a.m. 


dining by fireplace 
weekends 


i 


Apres Bar Breakfast 
Directions — Take 202 or 232 to 
218 Aquetong Road 
Follow signs — 
Confused? — Call 
862-5959 
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Lake House Inn, 1110 Old Bethlehem Road, 
Perkasie, Pa. 257-9954. (From Doylestown, Rt. 
313 North. Turn Right on old 563 at the traffic 
light, then Left on Old Bethlehem Pike at the 
Lake House sign.) Luncheon, Dinners, Cock- 
tails. Enjoy Gracious Dining in a Nautical 
Atmosphere. Open daily Tues. thru Sat., 11:30 
a.m. til closing. Sunday, 4-8 p.m. Serving week- 
day luncheon and dinner specials. Master 
Charge and American Express accepted. Reser- 
vations appreciated. Ron DuBree, your Host. 


Logan Inn, Ferry & Main Streets at the Cannon, 
New Hope. 862-5134. Enjoy the comfort of an old 
country inn which has provided food, drink and 
lodging since 1727 . . . New Hope’s oldest build- 
ing. Open 11:30 a.m. ’til 2:00 a.m. Reservations 
requested. 


Old Anchor Inn, Routes 413 & 232, Wrights- 
town. 598-7469. Good old-fashioned American 
food in a country setting. Cocktails served. 
Lunch a la carte from $1.25. Dinner a la carte 
from $4.95. Closed Monday. 


Plumsteadville Inn since 1751. Serving Ameri- 
can Heritage fare. Extensive menu offers 
personally prepared, choice dishes of seafood, 
fowl and beef for lunch and dinner. Piano bar. 
Closed Monday. Telephone 766-7500. 


Seafood Shanty, 8 convenient locations in the 
Delaware Valley. Fresh seafood and generous 
cocktails. Open 7 days. Casual dining in a 
nautical atmosphere for the whole family. 
Dinner specials Mon.-Thurs. AE, BAC, and MC 
honored. 


Stone Manor Inn, Rts. 202 & 413, Buckingham. 
794-7883. Candlelight, soft music and quiet 
elegance pervades from the decor to fine contin- 
ental cuisine. Jack Ellis, the new innkeeper. 
Tony Inverso at the piano Fri. & Sat. Closed 
Monday. 


Tom Moore’s, Route 202, 2 mi. south of New 
Hope. 862-5900 or 5901. New Hope’s Interna- 
tional Award winning restaurant offers classic 
continental cuisine with many items prepared to 
order at tableside. Varied menus, a superb 
selection of wines and unique service combine 
with intimacy and charm to provide the very 
best. Open 7 days for lunch, dinner and Sunday 
brunch. Reservations, Please. 


Thunder Valley Inn, 3334 Bristol Rd., Cornwells 
Heights, Pa. Fine dining in unique American 
Indian decor. Open-hearth preparation. Prime 
ribs, steaks, lobster our specialties. Music 
Wed.-Sun. Weekday lunch. Open weekends 
4 p.m. - 2 a.m. 


Vincent’s Warrington Inn. Choose from no less 
than 80 succulent entrees. Anything from 
seafood to Italian specialties. Easton Rd. (Rt. 
611) and Bristol Rd., Warrington, Pa. 6 miles 
above Pa. Turnpike. 


DINNERS 
Mon. Wed. Thurs. 
5:00 — 10:00 


LUNCHEONS 
Mon. Wed. 
Thurs. Fri. 


Fri. — Sat. 


766-8540 


LUNCH DAILY 12:00 tø 2:30 
DINNER 5:00 to 10:00 


SUNDAYS DINING 
1:00 to 9:00 


CLOSED MONDAYS 


PEKING FOOD SERVED 


8645 


IMPERIAL GARDENS 


3 CHINESE 
С RESTAURANT 


TO WELCOME 
THE YEAR OF THE DRAGON 


107 YORK ROAD, WARMINSTER 
Mon. — Thurs. 11:30 A.M. — 10:30 P.M. 


Fri. — Sat. 11:30 A.M. — 12 P.M. 
Sunday Noon — 10 P.M. 


674-5757 


RESTAURANT 


Tues.. Wed., 
Thurs., Fri. 
11:00 to 2:30 
5:00 to 8:00 
Sat. 11:00 to 8:30 
E Sunday Dinners 
БЕТ ee 2230-00) 7590 
— mee Closed Monday 


Route 263 — Buckingham, 794 — 7959 


Dinner, Cock tails 


THE 
COPPER 


GLENSIDE 


Open Daily 11 A.M. to 2:00 A.M. 
боейт 4 to 10 


ESR RESTAURANT 


Genuine Chinese Cuisine 


open 7 days 


• Businessmen’'s 
Lunches Да 
• Family Dining 
* Banquets & 
Parties for all 
occasions 
• American 
preparation 
1965 Street Road 
Cornwells Heights, Ра! 
Take Out Orders 
639-3995 


a week 
12-12 


«лзарзаллзоол 


715. MAIN ST., DOYLESTOWN, РА. 
348-9446 Open 11—8 every day 
the original little people’s restaurant 
& ice cream shop 


¢ COLMAR 

è ABINGTON 
{WARRINGTON 
° FEASTERVILLE 


BUDGET PRICES 


FIRST CLASS FLIGHT 


Inn Flightf 


RESTAURANT/COCKTAILS 


паман санта 


“The Seafood Specialists” Py, 
a “д 


ДЭГЭЭ. 


е4: , 


сес 


Seqlood Shanty 


PL aa 
CELA 


WARRINGTON • TRENTON • WEST LAWN • MT. PENN • LEBANON 
OPEN 7 DAYS A WEEK 11 А.М. to 11 P.M. АЕ, BAC, and MC 


Enjoy delicious fresh seafood 
seven days a week. 

Live lobster, shrimp, clams, 
fish fillets, scallops... . 

over 65 seafood items 
onourmenu... 

your favorite cocktail, too. 


LANGHORNE • М.Е. PHILADELPHIA GLENSIDE 


Water Wheel Inn, Old Easton Road, Doyles- 
town, Pa. 345-1015. Open daily from 11:30, 
serving the finest food, spirits and malt liquors. 
SPECIAL FEATURE: Sunday Brunch, Noon to 3 
p.m. followed by Sunday Dinners. Also reserva- 
tions for parties, banquets, receptions and meet- 
ings. Under new management. David L. Gomez/ 
Arlene and Tom Gallo. 


The White Hall in Historic Newtown. Attractive 
atmosphere in Gay Nineties Drinking Parlor and 
colonial dining room. Luncheon featuring Salad 
Bar with Hot Specialty, Monday thru Friday, 
11:30 a.m. - 2:30 p.m. Specialty dinner menu 
featuring Steaks, Chicken and Fish, Teriakis, 
Salad Bar and Hot Breads. Monday thru Satur- 
day, 5-11 p.m. Junior Citizens Platters for the 
under 12 guests. 10% discount to Senior 
Citizens on food only. Sunday dinner 1 - 9 p.m. 
131 South State Street, Newtown. 968-6707. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY 


Blair Mill Inn, 2041/2 Village Dr., Hatboro 
(674-3900). An ideal choice for lunch or evening 
meal. The thoroughbred racing decor and 
beautiful outdoor landscape create a unique 
atmosphere for fine dining. Specialties include: 
steak pizzaiola, rack of lamb, veal picante and 
Lobster fra Diavolo. Entertainment and dancing 


nightly. Open daily. L—11:30-3 ($1.75-$2.25); 
D—5-12:30 ($6-$9.50); Sun. 4 to 10. Reserva- 
tions accepted. (AE, BAC, MC, DC or Blair Mill 
Inn charge). 


The Manor in Hatboro — Relax with quality 
dining served in a gracious atmosphere. Salad 
bar, wines & cocktails add to your dining 
pleasure. Accommodations for banquets, recep- 
tions and meetings. Closed Tuesdays. Reserva- 
tions appreciated. 


NEW JERSEY 


The Swan Hotel, 43 South Main St., Lambert- 
ville, N.J. (609) 397-3552. Unquestionably one of 
the Delaware Valley's most beautiful turn-of- 
the-century bars. Its back street elegance and 
superb art collection create an ambiance found 
only in the pubs of London and Dublin. Open 
daily except Sunday, 4 p.m. ’til 2 a.m. featuring 
excellent drinks and pub sandwiches. Piano 
nightly. 


PANORAMA accepts advertisements 
only from recognized establishments 


which meet our standards. Listings are 
provided by the individual advertisers 
and should not be considered reviews. 


A first rate French Restaurant 
in the rustic setting of a 200 year 


on 


ден 


VILLAGE 2 
NEW HOPE 


old farmhouse. 


DINNER 7-10 PM 


Cellar Bar with piano music 


CLOSED TUESDAY 


FOR RESERVATIONS 


215—862-2462 
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What’s 


Happening 


Edited by Aimee Koch 


SPECIAL EVENTS 


April 1 thru 17 — EASTER FASHIONS IN FLOWERS displayed 
in beautiful flowerbeds and clothing collection. Oxford 
Valley Mall, Langhorne, Pa. 


April 1 thru 30 — EYE OPENERS, series of morning coffee 
meetings on fashion, art, cooking, decorating and more. 
Studio Restaurant, John Wanamaker Department Store, 
Oxford Valley Mall, Langhorne, Pa. 9:30 a.m. Complimen- 
tary tickets may be obtained by visiting or writing the 
Manager’s office at John Wanamaker іп the Mall. 


April 3 — KEYSTONE QUARTER HORSE SHOW at Pleasant 
Hollow Farms, Slifer Valley Rd., !/4 mile off Rte. 212, Pleas- 
ant Valley, Pa. For information call (215) 346-7294. 


April 3 — DELAWARE VALLEY BURN FOUNDATION BENE- 
FIT Bicentennial Dinner-Dance. Westaby Hall, Hood Bivd., 
Fairless Hills, Pa. Tickets: $30.00 a couple. Available thru 
any Lower Bucks fire company. 


April 3, 4 — ANTIQUES SHOW AND SALE for the benefit of 
the Heart Assn., Council Rock High School, Swamp Rd., 
Newtown, Pa. Sat., 10 a.m. to 10 p.m.; Sun., noon to 6 p.m. 
Donation: $2.00. 


April 4 — EVENING OF FOLK MUSIC. Recreation room, 
Wrightstown Friends Meeting House, Rte. 413, Wrights- 
town, Pa. 7:30 p.m. Bring an instrument. 


April 5 — BOOK & AUTHORS LUNCHEON. Yardley-Makefield 
Free Library, Afton Ave., Yardley, Pa. Noon. For informa- 
tion call Mrs. Henry Miller (215) 493-4679. 


April 5 — “PLANNING FOR SURVIVAL” by United Way of 
Bucks County. Warrington Motor Lodge, Rte. 611, Warring- 
ton, Pa. Registration, 9 a.m.; program, 10 a.m. to 2:30 p.m. 
$5.00 fee includes luncheon. For details call (215) 348-4810. 


April 5 — MASS IN FOREIGN LANGUAGE: GERMAN. 
Gwynedd-Mercy College, Sumneytown Pike, Gwynedd 
Valley, Pa. 1:30 p.m. For information call (215) 646-7300, 
ext. 443. 


April 8 — INTERNATIONAL NIGHT, A Salute to Ethnic Groups. 
Gwynedd-Mercy College, Sumneytown Pike, Gwynedd 
Valley, Pa. 7:30 p.m. For information call (215) 646-7300, 
ext. 443. 


April 8 — REVOLUTIONARY PASSIONS DIVIDE THE 
CHURCH: The Funkite Episode by John L. Ruth. 
Methacton Mennonite Meetinghouse. 7:30 p.m. 


April 11 — SPRINGTOWN RIDERS’ GYMKHANA. Call (215) 
346-7249 for details. 


April 11 thru 24 — ORELAND ART CENTER spotlights historic 
homes. For information call (215) 643-6000, ext. 403. 


April 14 — AMERICAN LEGION ORATORICAL CONTEST. 
Memorial Building, Washington Crossing, Pa. 7:00 p.m. 


April 18 — AHSA, AHS, PHBA HUNTER SHOW — Medal 
MaClay. Pleasant Hollow Farms, Slifer Valley Rd., Pleasant 
Valley, Pa. Call (215) 346-7249 for details. 


April 18 — EASTER PROMENADE, 17th and Walnut Sts., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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April 20, 21 — GARDEN CLUB SHOW Sponsored by Main 
Street Martha Washington Garden Club. Community 
Center, 64 S. Маш St., Yardley, Pa. Tues., 3 p.m. to 9 p.m.; 
Wed., 11 a.m. to 4 p.m. For information call (215) 493-9915. 


April 20 thru 22 — BUCKS COUNTY ANTIQUES DEALERS 
ASSN. ANTIQUES SHOW AND SALE. Warrington Country 
Club, Almshouse Rd., Warrington, Pa. Tues. & Wed., 
11 a.m. to 10 p.m.; Thurs., 11 a.m. to 6 p.m. Admission: 
$1.25. 


April 22 — PATRIOTIC LUNCHEON for the benefit of Pickering 
Manor Home. Spring Brook Inn, Rte. 532, Newtown, Pa. 
Noon. Tickets: $7.00. For reservations call Mrs. Douglas 
Holly (215) 493-3817. 


April 23 — PRESIDENT’S DRIVE TREE DEDICATION. 
Memorial Building, Washington Crossing, Pa. 10:30 a.m. 
Tree Planting, 11:30 a.m. at Bowman’s Hill. 


April 23 — PENNY AUCTION AND TOMBOLA sponsored by 
Ladies of Mt. Carmel. Refreshments, door prizes. Audi- 
torium, Our Lady of Mt. Carmel School, E. Ashland St., 
Doylestown, Pa. 8 p.m. Tickets available at the door. 


April 23 thru 28 — BICENTENNIAL FOLK FAIR. Civic Center, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


April 24 — ST. MARY HOSPITAL DINNER-DANCE. Hilton 
Northeast, Rte. 1, Trevose, Pa. Tickets: $75.00 a couple. 
Contact Donald Plump for details (215) 968-3841. 


April 24 — ESSAY AND SCHOLARSHIP AWARDS by Washing- 
ton Crossing Foundation. Memorial Building, Washington 
Crossing, Pa. 2 p.m. For information call (215) 493-6577. 


April 24 — CHALFONT 75TH ANNIVERSARY PARADE, Chal- 
font, Pa. For details call Mrs. Wm. Weir (215) 822-9096. 


April 24 — BUCKS COUNTY EXTENSION SERVICE presents 
noted home economist and display on home vegetable 
gardening and preservation. Gimbels’ Court, Oxford Valley 
Mall, Langhorne, Pa. 1 p.m. to 3 p.m. 


April 24, 25 — AFRICAN VIOLET SOCIETY OF LOWER 
BUCKS SHOW. YMCA, Levittown Parkway, Fairless Hills, 
Pa. Sat., 1 p.m. to 6 p.m. Sun., noon to 6 p.m. Free. 


April 24, 25 — “А DAY AT DELAWARE VALLEY COLLEGE.” 
Students exhibit displays and activities. Rte. 202 and New 
Britain Rd., Doylestown, Pa. 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Call John 
Mertz for details (215) 345-1500. Free. 


April 25 — UPPER MAKEFIELD HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
MEETING with Lynn Sims and Margaret Bye Richie. Wash- 
ington Crossing United Methodist Church, River Rd., 
Washington Crossing, Pa. 3 p.m. 


April 25 — LIBERTY WALK 776 for the Benefit of the March of 
Dimes. Sponsor sheets available at county high schools. 
Тойдаге Rd. entrance of Core Creek Park, Langhorne, Ра. 
8 a.m. to 5 p.m. For information call (215) 348-3520. 


April 26 — “2ND TIME AROUND SALE” sponsored by the 
Women’s ORT. Community Center, 64 S. Main St., 
Yardley, Pa. Call (215) 493-9915 for details. 


April 26 thru 30 — AMATEUR TALENT CONTEST for aspiring 
musicians and performers. Call (215) 752-2402 for details. 
Oxford Valley Mall, Langhorne, Pa. 


April 29 — UNITED WAY ANNUAL MEETING AND AWARDS 
DINNER. Hilton Northeast, Rte. 1, Trevose, Pa. Reception, 
6 p.m.; dinner, 7 p.m. Public invited. Call (215) 949-1660 
for details. 


April 30 thru May 1 — AAUW USED BOOK SALE. Andrews 
Hall Gym, Church & Mechanic Sts., Doylestown, Pa. Fri., 
9 a.m. to 9 p.m.; Sat., 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. 


ART 


April 1 thru 9 — ART EXHIBIT by Doylestown Art League, Inc. 
Oils, watercolors, ink, pencil, acrylics, porcelain and sculp- 
ture. Jury Lounge, County Courthouse, Doylestown, Pa. 
Courthouse hours. 


April 1 thru 30 — PENNSYLVANIA GERMAN FRAKTUR 
EXHIBIT. Free Library at Logan Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


April 1 thru 30 — OLD PHOTOGRAPHS OF EARLIER PHILA- 
DELPHIA EXHIBIT. Free Library at Logan Square, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


April 1 thru 30 — ROMANCE AND ADVENTURE with art by 
N. C. Wyeth. Brandywine River Museum, Rte. 1, Chadds 
Ford, Pa. Open daily 9:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. For information 
call (215) 388-7601. 


April 1 thru 30 — BICENTENNIAL THEME ART SHOW. Old 
York Road Art Guild, Alverthorpe Manor, 515 Meeting- 
house Rd., Jenkintown, Pa. Open Mon. thru Sat., 10 a.m. 
to 4 p.m.; Sun., 2 p.m. to 4 p.m. For information call 
(215) 884-9327. 


April 11 — EARLY AMERICAN REPRODUCTION CHAIRS 
EXHIBIT. Miryam’s Farm, Stump and Tohickon Hill Rds., 
Pipersville, Pa. 2 p.m. For details call (215) 766-8037. 


April 23 thru 28 — ANNUAL ARTS FESTIVAL. Music, poetry, 
dance, photography, ceramics, painting, woodworking and 
more. Solebury School, Phillips Mill Rd., Solebury, Pa. 
Free. Call (215) 862-5261 for details. 


April 24 — ART AUCTION for the benefit of the Bucks County 
Free Library. Sponsored by Welcome Wagon. Buckingham 
Friends School, Rte. 202, Lahaska, Pa. 7:30 p.m. to 11:45 
p.m. Call (215) 822-8257 or 822-0229 for details. 
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April 1 — “AIDA” presented by Bensalem Twp. Вісеп Com- 
mittee. Academy of Music, Philadelphia, Pa. For informa- 
tion call Ruth Rees (215) 639-1278. 


April 3 — “MUSIC FOR STRING QUARTETS” by Lenape 
Chamber Ensemble. Upper Tinicum Lutheran Church, 
Upper Black Eddy, Pa. 8:15 p.m. Tickets: $2.00 - $3.50. For 
directions call (215) 294-9361. 


April 4 — ORGAN CONCERT AND CHORUS. Auditorium, War 
Memorial, Trenton, N. J. 3 p.m. Admission by free ticket. 
Send stamped, self-addressed envelope 10776 Festival Con- 
cert, War Memorial Auditorium, W. Lafayette St., Trenton, 
N. J. 08608. 


April 4 — NESHAMINY LANGHORNE SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
BAND CONCERT. Memorial Building, Washington Cross- 
ing, Pa. 2 p.m. 


April 4 — BICEN GALLERY CONCERT. New Jersey State 
Museum, 205 W. State St., Trenton, N.J. 2 p.m. & 3 p.m. 


April 8 — NEW JERSEY SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA at Hunter- 
don Central High School, Flemington, N.J. 8:30 p.m. For 
information write the Orchestra, 150 Halsey St., Newark, 
N. J. 07102. 


April 9 thru 23 — KING EDWARD VI CHOIR from South- 
ampton, England in concert. William Tennent High School, 
Street: Rd., Warminster, Pa. Sponsored by Upper South- 
ampton Bicen Committee. For information call (215) 
357-1582. 


April 10 — BUCKS COUNTY SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA in 
concert. Central Bucks East High School, Buckingham, Pa. 
8:30 p.m. Tickets: $1.00 to $2.75. 


April 11 — CHARLES CASTLEMAN, VIOLINIST, in concert. 
Brandywine River Museum, Rte. 1, Chadds Ford, Pa. 
Tickets: $2.50 to $5.00 available in advance or at the door. 
5 p.m. For details call (215) 388-7601. 


April 11 — NEW JERSEY SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA at 
McCarter Theatre, Princeton, N.J. 3 p.m. For information 
write the Orchestra, 150 Halsey St., Newark, N.J. 07102. 


April 11 — KING EDWARD VI CHOIR from Southampton, 
England in concert. St. Luke’s Church, Newtown, Pa. 7:30 
p.m. Donation. For information call (215) 968-3891. 


April 11 — NOW TIME SINGERS in concert at Ridley Park 
Presbyterian Church, Ridley Park, Pa. For details call 
(215) 699-5500. 


April 11 — LLOYD SMITH, in concert. Miryam’s Farm, Stump 
and Tohickon Hill Rds., Pipersville, Pa. 2 p.m. For informa- 
tion call (215) 766-8037. 


April 11 — YOUNG MUSICIANS CONCERT. New Jersey State 
Museum, 205 W. State St., Trenton, N.J. 2 p.m. & 3 p.m. 


April 11 — GREATER TRENTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
War Memorial Auditorium, W. Lafayette St., Trenton, N.J. 
8 p.m. For ticket information call (609) 394-1338. 


April 12 — THE GUARNERI QUARTET in concert. McCarter 
Theatre, Princeton, N.J. 8 p.m. For information write or 
call the Theatre (609) 921-8700. 


April 24 — POPS CONCERT by Bucks County Symphony Orch- 
estra. Shrine of Our Lady of Czestochowa, Ferry & Iron Hill 
Rds., Doylestown, Pa. 9 p.m. Refreshments. Call (215) 
345-7264 for ticket information. 


April 25 — NOW TIME SINGERS in concert at Glenside 
United Church of Christ, Glenside, Pa. For details call 
(215) 699-5500. 


April 25 — FOLKSONGS BY JAMES GOLD. New Jersey State 
Museum, 205 W. State St., Trenton, N.J. 2 p.m. & 3 p.m. 


April 25 — THE SPECULUM MUSICAE with composer Elliott 
Carter. YM/YWHA, Broad & Pine Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
For information write or call the Arts Council, 401 S. Broad 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. (215) 547-4400. 


FILMS 


April 1 thru 30 — THE CLASSIC BRITISH CINEMA: 1920-1960 
presents series of British films every Tuesday night. TUCC, 
1619 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 7 p.m. Admission: $3.00. 
For information and listing call (215) 787-1619 or 787-1515. 


April 4 — “ART IN VENICE” film. New Jersey State Museum 
Auditorium, 205 W. State St., Trenton, N.J. 4 p.m. 


April 6 — “THE WHITE DAWN” at McCarter Theatre, Prince- 
ton, N.J. 8 p.m. For information write or call the Theatre 
(609) 921-8700. 


April 11 — “ALBERT EINSTEIN: THE EDUCATION OF A 
GENIUS” film. New Jersey State Museum Auditorium, 205 
W. State St., Trenton, N.J. 4 p.m. 


April 13 — “ТНЕ PHANTOM OF LIBERTY” at McCarter 
Theatre, Princeton, N.J. 7 p.m. & 9 p.m. For more infor- 
mation write or call the Theatre (609) 921-8700. 


April 17 — ANNUAL EVENING OF EXPERIMENTAL, INDE- 


PENDENT AND AVANT-GARDE FILMS. McCarter 
Theatre, Princeton, N.J. 8 p.m. All seats reserved: $2.50. 
For information write or call the Theatre (609) 921-8700. 


April 18 — “СЇЕТ OF LIFE” film. New Jersey State Auditorium, 
205 W. State St., Trenton, N.J. 4 p.m. 


April 25 — “MATISSE CENTENNIAL” film. New Jersey State 
Museum Auditorium, 205 W. State St., Trenton, N.J. 4 p.m. 


April 1 thru 17 — MEET MR. EASTER BUNNY and have your 
photo taken with him in Gimbels Court. Ride the express 
train in the Wanamaker Court. Both at Oxford Valley Mall, 
Langhorne, Pa. 


April 3, 4 — “DEM DRY BONES” film. New Jersey State 
Museum Auditorium, 205 W. State St., Trenton, N.J. Sat., 
1 p.m. & 3 p.m.; Sun., 2 p.m. 


April 6, 13, 20 — PLANETARIUM PROGRAM FOR SCOUTS 
tailored to astronomy requirements. Admission: 50c. Reser- 
vations required. Call (609) 292-6333. 


April 10 — MILBOURNE CHRISTOPHER, MAGICIAN, at 
McCarter Theatre; Princeton, N.J. 2 p.m. For information 
write or call the Theatre (609) 921-8700. 


April 10, 11 — “ТНЕ HUNTERS” film. New Jersey State Mu- 
seum Auditorium, 205 W. State St., Trenton, М.Ј. Sat., 
1 p.m. & 3 p.m.; Sun., 2 p.m. 


April 10, 17, 24 — “MOST POWERFUL JUJUS”’ performed by 
Temple University’s Children’s Theater. Stage Three, 
Lower Level, TUCC, 1619 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
11 a.m. Tickets: $1.00. For information call the box office 
(215) 787-8393. 


April 17, 18 — “СЇЕТ OF LIFE” film. New Jersey State Museum 
Auditorium, 205 W. State St., Trenton, N.J. Sat., 1 p.m. & 
3 p.m.; Sun., 2 p.m. 


April 24, 25 - “8 MM REVOLUTION,” hilarious account of 
youngsters making a Bicentennial film. New Jersey State 
Museum Auditorium, 205 W. State St., Trenton, N.J. Sat., 
1 p.m. & 3 p.m.; Sun., 2 p.m. 


LECTURES 
AND FIELD TRIPS 


April 1 thru 25 — LAND OF THE MIDNIGHT SUN Planetarium 
Program. New Jersey State Museum, 205 W. State St., 
Trenton, N.J. Weekends, 2 p.m. & 4 p.m.; also, 1 p.m. the 
week before and after Easter. Call (609) 292-6333 for 
information. 


Phone: 345-0710 


139 S. Main Street 
Doylestown, Pa. 


TOYS! TOYS! TOYS! 


HOBBY KITS ө ROCKETS ө GAMES ө DOLLS 
GYM EQUIPMENT IN FACT! 


8027 DIFFERENT TOYS 
ON DISPLAY 


10 Showrooms chock full of toys for 
Babies — Children — Teenagers — Adults 
Your Selection Gift Wrapped FREE of Charge 


FOSTER’S TOY SHOP 


April 1 thru 25 — NEW JERSEY’S SPRING SKY Planetarium 
Program. New Jersey State Museum, 205 W. State St., 
Trenton, N.J. Weekends, 3 p.m. Call (609) 292-6333 for 
information. 


April 3 — BRIGANTINE WILDLIFE REFUGE Field trip spon- 
sored by Bucks County Audubon Society. Meet at the 
Refuge Над. at 9 a.m. Look for Refuge sign on Rte. 9, S. of 
Oceanville, N.J. Bring lunch. For information call (215) 
598-7535. 


April 3 — MIOCENE FOSSIL EXPEDITION to Camp Roosevelt, 
Md. by bus. Bring hip boots, collecting bags and long- 
handled scoop, lunch and dinner. Meet at 19th St. entrance 
to Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia at 7 a.m. 
Fee: $14.00. For information call (215) 567-3700, ext. 234. 


April 4 — CANOE TRIP sponsored by Bucks County Conserv- 
ancy. Along Neshaminy Creek, Chalfont to Warrington. For 
information and reservations call (215) 345-7020. 


April 10 — FOSSIL EXPEDITION to Chesapeake & Delaware 
Canal. Bring pen knife, collecting bottles and bags, lunch. 
Meet at 19th St. entrance to Academy of Natural Sciences, 
Philadelphia. 8 a.m. Fee: $10.00. For information call 
(215) 567-3700, ext. 234. 


April 11 — SILK SCREEN AND CHAIR DESIGN Demonstration 
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BEEF/LIVER/CHICKEN 
Chopped or Chunk 


available in- 
6'2/14'2/25 01. CANS 


PACKING COMPANY, INC 
DUBLIN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 18917 (215)249-3543 


TREVOSE 
SAVINGS 


ASSOCIATION 


by Lailoni Moody. Miryam’s Farm, Stump and Tohickon Hill 
Rds., Pipersville, Pa. 2 p.m. For information call (215) 
766-8037. 


April 13 — “THE ARCHITECTURE OF BUCKS COUNTY” 
Lecture by Margaret Bye Richie. Moravian Pottery and Tile 
Works, Swamp Rd. (Rte. 313), Doylestown, Pa. 7:30 p.m. 
Call (215) 757-0571 for details. 


April 17 — “EDUCATION FOR DEMOCRACY” Lecture by Dr. 
Wm. Bowen, Pres., Princeton Univ. New Jersey State 
Museum Auditorium, 205 М. State St., Trenton, N.J. 9 a.m. 
to 12:30 p.m. Fee: $1.00 includes speaker, discussion, 
workshop. For information call (609) 932-7726. 


April 20 — “ТНЕ SPIRIT OF AMERICA” Lecture. Moravian 
Pottery and Tile Works, Swamp Rd. (Rte. 313), Doylestown, 
Pa. 7:30 p.m. Call (215) 757-0571 for details. 


April 20 — “THE LIFE AND TIMES OF THE COMMON 
REVOLUTIONARY SOLDIER” Lecture by George Mault. 
George School Friends Meetinghouse, Newtown, Pa. 
7:30 p.m. Call (215) 757-0571 for details. 


April 24 — EVENING FROG HOP sponsored by Bucks County 
Audubon Society. Wear hip boots and bring flashlight. 
For details call (215) 598-7535. 


April 24, 25 — POCOMOKE SWAMP EXPEDITION. Bring 
picnic food. Meet at Bombay Hook National Refuge Hdq. 
at 7 a.m. or 9 a.m. Fee: $16.00. For information call 
(215) 567-3700, ext. 234. 


April 25 — CANOE TRIP sponsored by Bucks County Con- 
servancy. Along Neshaminy Creek, Chalfont to Warrington. 
For information and reservations call (215) 345-7020. 


April 25 — WILD FLOWER PRESERVE Field trip sponsored by 
Bucks County Audubon Society. Meet at 10 a.m. at Hdg. 
Bldg., Washington Crossing, Pa. Bring binoculars and 
identification book. Call (215) 598-7535 for details. 


April 27 — “DISCOVERING AMERICAN FOLK AND INDIAN 
MUSIC” Lecture. Moravian Pottery and Tile Works, Swamp 
Rd. (Rte. 313), Doylestown, Pa. 7:30 p.m. Call (215) 
757-0571 for information. 


Where you save 
does 
make a difference 


357-6700 


Six Convenient Locations: 

Rte. 202, Buckingham 

735 Davisville Rd., Southampton 

Bucks County Mall, Feasterville 

Street & Brownsville Rds., Trevose 

Trenton & Penna. Aves., Morrisville 
Bensalem Shopping Plaza, Cornwells Heights 


PITCAIRN LEASING CO 


SPECIALIZING IN LONG TERM LEASING 


OLDSMOBILES 


- HONDA CARS 


- ALL MAKES 


LEASE NOW — THE MODERN WAY 
ASSOCIATE OF 


PITCAIRN OLDSMOBILE 


1862 E. LINCOLN HIGHWAY — 949-2500 LANGHORNE, PA. 
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SPORTS 


March 29 thru April 3 — VIRGINIA SLIMS TENNIS TOURNA- 
MENT. The Palestra, University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Six sessions. Tickets available in series and 
individually. For information call (215) 386-0961. 


April 1 thru 3 — NCAA GYMNASTIC CHAMPIONSHIPS, 
McGonigle Hall, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


April 22 thru 24 — PENN RELAY CARNIVAL TRACK AND 
FIELD MEET. Franklin Field, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


THEATER 


April 1, 2 — “BROADWAY BABIES” at Temple University’s 
Noontime Theater. Stage Three, TUCC, 1619 Walnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Bring your lunch. Tickets: $1.00. Curtain: 
12:15 p.m. Show lasts exactly 30 minutes. For information 
call (215) 787-1619. 


April 1 thru 4 — “‘JESUS CHRIST SUPERSTAR” presented by 
Now Time Productions. Bucks County Playhouse, New 
Hope, Pa. 8 p.m. Sat. matinee, 2 p.m. For information call 
(215) 862-2046 or 699-5500. 


April 1 thru 4 — “THE WINTER’S TALE” performed at 
McCarter Theatre. For information write or call the Theatre, 
Box 526, Princeton, N.J. 08540 (609) 921-8700. 


April 6 thru 10 & 13 thru 17 — “HOT L BALTIMORE” at Stage 
Three, TUCC, 1619 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. Tickets: 
$4.00. For details call (215) 787-1619. 


April 7 thru 9, 14 thru 16 & 21 thru 23 — “ГМ HERBERT” at 
Temple University’s Noontime Theater. Stage Three, 
TUCC, 1619 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. Bring your lunch. 
Tickets: $1.00, Curtain: 12:15 p.m. Show lasts exactly 30 
minutes. For information call (215) 787-1619. 


April 11 — 51776” performed by the Continental Theater Co., 
Montgomery County Community College, 340 DeKalb Pike, 
Blue Bell, Pa. 2 p.m. and 8 p.m. For information call 
(215) 643-6000, ext. 403. 


April 15 thru 18 & 22 thru 25 — “THE CRUCIBLE” at 
Tomlinson Theater, 13th and Norris Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Tickets: $4.00. For information call (215) 787-1909 or 
787-1619. 


April 16 thru May 8 — “THE OWL AND THE PUSSYCAT” 
performed by the Dutch Country Players, Rte. 563, Green 
Lane, Pa. Curtain: 8:30 p.m. For reservations call (215) 
257-6774, 723-2733 or 234-8594. п 


ВЕ МО 


СЕР! 

If you are scheduling ап event and would like us 
to include it in the monthly calendar of events, 
drop it in the mail to PANORAMA, c/o Aimee 
Koch. Please be sure to have it in our hands NO 
LATER than ONE MONTH prior to the month of 
publication. Ш 


LENNI LENAPE 
(Continued from page 47) 


the Song of the Lenape Warrior Going 
against the Enemy. 

“О poor me! 

Whom am going to fight the enemy, 

And know not whether I shall 

return again, 

To enjoy the embraces of my 

children . . .”’ followed by many 
more lines of lamentation. 

The Lenape were fond of sports and 
were good losers, since to lose was a 
moral victory which helped cultivate 
humility. There were foot races, wrest- 
ling, shinny, jumping, hopping, lifting 
or throwing stones, shooting and 
throwing arrows. An important game 
was the original lacrosse in which all 
able young men of a town played, 
risking broken heads in a spirit of fun. 
There was a game resembling char- 
ades, one which was something like a 
card game, and a game of dice using 
flat bones painted black on one side 
and yellow on the other. 

The Lenni Lenape had a very differ- 
ent idea of ownership from that of the 
whites. They felt that land ‘‘owner- 
ship’’ meant the right to use the land, 
to plant on it, to build wigwams on it, 
to hunt animals on it, but not to 
possess it permanently. The following 
story is an example of how they 
regarded land tenure: 

“Му friend,’’ said an Indian who 
had let his horses graze on John Heck- 
ewelder’s fenced-in meadow, ‘‘it 
seems you lay claim to the grass my 
horses have eaten because you had 
enclosed it with a fence. Now tell me, 
who caused the grass to grow? Can 
YOU make the grass grow? The grass 
which grew out of the earth is common 
to all; the game in the woods is 
common to all. Did any Indian com- 
plain when you ate venison and bear 
meat? No, then be not disturbed at my 
horses having eaten some of your 
grass. The meat and the grass were 
given to us by the Great Spirit, and 
besides my horses did not eat all your 
grass.” 

The Lenape Indians acknowledged 
the presence of a supreme power. The 
almighty creator, the Great Mannito, 
was before his eyes on all important 


occasions. He believed that the good 
spirit was “ай powerful’’ and the evil 
one was ‘‘weak and limited in ромгег,” 
and was convinced that the evil spirit 
had no power over him as long as he 
favored the good one. 

He believed that inferior Mannitos 
ruled over the elements, subordinate 
spirits (something in their nature 
between God and man) who reported 
back to the great Mannito and were 
ready to give assistance and protection 
to the Indians. Some animals, though 
not invested with power over him, 


Puntede Chief 


were believed to be his guardians and 
deserved tokens of gratitude. An 
example of this was the rattlesnake. 

The rattlesnake was treated with 
great respect by the Lenape and 
referred to as a grandfather. “Не is 
placed here on purpose to guard us, 
and to give us notice of impending 
danger by his та е,’’ ап elderly 
Indian told John Heckewelder. ‘‘If we 
were to kill one of those, the others 
would soon know it, and the whole race 
would rise upon us and bite us.” Mr. 
Heckewelder observed that white men 
were not afraid of this and killed every 
rattlesnake they came upon. 

“Науе any white men been bitten?”’ 

Yes.” 

“Мо wonder,” replied the Indian, 
‘уои have to blame yourselves for 
that.” 

The Indians believed that the whites 
were made by the same Great Spirit 
who created them. However, the 
various colors of their eyes and hair, 


, 


and their different features showed 
that they were not like the Lenni 
Lenape, an Original People that had 
existed unchanged from the beginning 
of time. The whites were a mixed race, 
and a troublesome one, and the Great 
Spirit, knowing this, found it neces- 
sary to give them a great Book and 
taught them to read it, that they might 
know and observe what he wished 
them to do and abstain from. But the 
Indians did not need the Book for they 
had sufficient discernment to distin- 
guish good from evil. The will of their 
maker was engraved on their hearts. 

Their elder brother Miquon, as they 
affectionately and respectfully called 
William Penn, was one white leader 
who understood the Indians’ beliefs. 
He learned their language so that he 
could sit in council with them, and 
admired their knowledge and obedi- 
ence to the will of God. ‘‘They believe 
іп a Diety & Immortality,” he wrote, 
“without ye help of Metaphisicks.”’ 
He described the Natives as “ргорег & 
shapely, very swift . . . who tread 
strong and clever, and mostly walke 
with а lofty chin.” Of their language 
he said: ‘‘It is lofty, yet narrow, like 
shorthand writing where one word 
serveth in the place of three, and the 
rest are supplied by the understanding 
of the Hearer. They speak little but 
fervently & with Elegancy. I have 
never seen more naturall sagacity . . .”’ 

William Penn was aware that the 
Indian concept of land ‘‘ownership”’ 
clashed with English common law and 
he tried to extinguish title to the lands 
through fair and honest negotiations. 
His most famous treaty was with 
Tamanend, head chief of the Dela- 
wares. After Penn left his sons in 
charge of the colony, their notorious 
‘“‘walking purchase’ in Wrightstown, 
Bucks County was the turning point of 
all Indian relations in Pennsylvania. In 
the years that followed, the Delawares, 
embittered and corrupted by the 
whites, were driven away. 

Now the Lenape have gone, leaving 
behind them the land they loved. The 
narrow trails along the low ridges have 
reverted back to nature or have 
become super highways; the villages 
have disappeared . . . Nockamixon, 

(Continued on next page) 
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Shackamaxon, Minisink . . . melodic 
sounds. We sing the words and listen 
to their heart beat in the forest, and 
spell the many-syllabled lyrical names 
in neon lights and christen schools and 
shopping centers Tamanend and 
Neshaminy. 

We pore over Indian history (written 
by white men) and study their demo- 
cratic form of government which had 
no need for a police force for ‘‘honor 
was their Іам.’ We witness the 
destruction of our environment and 
yearn for these extraordinary people 
who believed that the life-giving soil, 
like the water bubbling from the wood- 


land spring and the air and sunlight, 
was a medium necessary to sustain life 
for all. E 


The Moravian missionaries of the 
1700’s, Zeisberger, Loskiel, and Heck- 
ewelder, all wrote about the Lenni 
Lenape Indians. John Heckewelder’s 
History, Manners, and Customs of the 
Indian Nations Who Once Inhabited 
Pennsylvania and the Neighboring 
States touches on nearly every aspect 
of their lives with simplicity and affec- 
tion. Dr. Paul A. W. Wallace has 
written books for the Pennsylvania 
Historical and Museum Commission 


which gave a clear and interesting 
account of the Lenni Lenape Indian. 
He has authored one book which is 
devoted entirely to Indian paths in 
Pennsylvania. Daniel G. Brinton wrote 
about the Walam Olum, giving a new 
translation and an inquiry into its 
authenticity. Henry C. Mercer wrote of 
the Lenape Stone, giving an impartial 
presentation of facts. William Penn 
described his keen observations of the 
Lenni Lenape. There are many more 
books, enough to fire the imagination 
and make the reader wish that it were 
possible to enter deeply into the 
mysteries of this great people. 


Beautifully restored 18th century Country home, Gourmet kitchen, 
dining room with walk-in fireplace, brick floor & open beams. Library 
with fireplace & open beams, living room with open beams, huge master 
bedroom with elegant private bath and kitchenette unit. Four other 
bedrooms and another handsome bath. Several outbuildings, tall trees, 
stream, 50 acres. $190,000.00. 


LOUIS FITTING 


Realtor 
40 Bridge Street, New Hope, Penna. 
215-862-2291 


NORTHAMPTON TOWNSHIP 


Recently redecorated 200 year old two-story old stone home with 
10 rooms: 4 bedrooms, 4 fireplaces, 4-bay open garage, 1% baths, 


wood floors. $110,000. 


RICHBORO, PA. 


916 SECOND ST. PIKE 
357-0620 


BRISTOL, PA. 
242 MILL ST. 
788-8444 
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HORSE FARM 


A place to live, play, swim and horse around. Central Bucks Area. 
Acreage (11%) with fenced-in pasture with a restored 1800 Pointed 
Stone home (9 rooms and 3 baths) set well back from the road. Large 
bank barn with 10 box stalls and carriage house. Estate also features 
a springhouse pond, fenced riding ring, machinery buildings, swimming 
pool and many extras. Enjoy a good life — a little bit of heaven. Call 
for further details. Price slashed for quick sale to $195,000.00. 


REALTY WORLD John T. Welsh, Realtor 
62 East Court St., Doylestown, Pa. 
348-9086 or 348-4540 


[R 


SIX BIG BEDROOMS 


Made-to-order for a larger family. Contains 10 spacious rooms, 2 fire- 
places and 2% baths. Very charming. Excellent location near Doylestown 
Country Club. Lovely setting under tall old trees. Available now at 
$79,500. 


J. CARROLL MOLLOY 


REALTOR OPEN SUNDAY 12-4 
30 SOUTH MAIN STREET ө DOYLESTOWN, РА. ө 348-3558 


ХЭЛЭ 


ARDLEY AREA 


Made in the Shade; this elegant small ranch home in desirable Arbolea 
is located on a lovely treed lot. There are three bedrooms, livingroom 
with fireplace, den, formal diningroom and a bright, cheery kitchen. 
Convenient to trains and 1-95. Asking $53,900.00 


Two locations 
5 М. State Street 
Newtown, Pa. 968-6703 


832 W. Trenton Ave. 
Morrisville, Pa. 295-7113 


REAL ESTATE 
RICHARD S. BYRON 


DOYLESTOWN BORO 

Early 1800 Vintage 55,900.00 
Lovely plastered stone Federal home offers nostalgic living in large 
living room, dining room, modern dine-in kitchen with dishwasher and 
disposal, laundry and powder room. Second floor: three bedrooms and 
hall bath. Third Floor: Three rooms (one finished). Four rented parking 
spaces in rear of property. Deep lot, large old shade trees. Possible 
commercial or professional use. 


EDGAR G. CRAWFORD 
REALTOR 
57 WEST COURT STREET 
DOYLESTOWN, PA. 18901 
“At the time and temperature sign” 


348-5657 Days & Eves. 348-8200 


710 Lonely Road, Sellersville 
Plastered over Brick and Stone, Circa 1690, Seven Gable House is sur- 
rounded by 3% acres of land. Contains Living room w/fireplace, family 
room, dining room w/Franklin stove, den w/fireplace and original bake 
oven, kitchen, 2% baths, laundry room, sewing room, master bedroom 
w/sitting room and fireplace, and eight other bedrooms, $74,500. 


Doris L Hartman Real Estate 


DUBLIN, PENNA. 18917 
PHONE: 249-0300 or 249-0301 


ROUTE 313 


TOTAL SECLUSION — Contemporary ranch on wooded 5 acres in 
Wrightstown Twp. Living room with fireplace, dining room with fire- 
place, modern kitchen, З bedrooms and 2 full baths, recreation room — 
plus swimming pool and small horse barn. Just listed at $85,000. 


CLASS-HARLAN 
15 WEST STATE STREET 
DOYLESTOWN, PA. 348-8111 


A COUNTRY HOUSE WITH CONTEMPORARY SPACES AND CONTEMPORARY 
LIVABILITY. 

American Barn offers easy maintenance, a place to relax, and is a fun house for 
children. Wide plank floors, plank cedar roof decking, large expanses of 
glass and rough textured wood exteriors characterize American Barn. 
The warmth of the old, with the livability of the new. Please send for free 


brochure. G.H. Wetherill Builders, Inc. 
96 W. State St. 
Doylestown, Pa. 


CHAMPAGNE TASTE 

Resting in beautifully tree shrouded grounds that stretch for 1% acres 
in Doylestown. This immaculate 2 story colonial home over 200 years 
old is perfect for entertaining and enjoyable living. Large LR with 
walk-in fireplace, open beams, beautiful old floors, formal DR with 
fireplace, remodeled kitchen, laundry, 5 BR's, 2% baths, 2 car garage. 
This home is in excellent condition and would make anyone happy, 
safe and contented. Don’t be sorry tomorrow — call today. Only 
$89,900. 

realtors Your Video 

appraisers Home 

consultants Realtors 


ames &kin sbury 21 5. clinton street 


associates doylestown, pa. 


(215) 345-7300 
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DISCOVER a bright new concept in gracious living - visit PINE MILLS 
ESTATES. Custom built 4 and 5 bedrooms Williamsburg Colonials. One 
acre lots, many wooded. Your choice of one of 6 different models. 
Much attention has been paid to value and comfort in these homes. 
Starting at $67,900.00. Exclusively listed with Parke Wetherill As- 
sociates, Inc., Doylestown, Pa., 348-3508. 
West State & Court Streets 
Doylestown, Pa. 
(215) DI 3-6565 


348-3508 


parke 
wetherill 
associates, inc. 
realtors 


COUNTRY SETTING — This beautiful 10-year -old Colonial is situated 
on a 3/4 acre lot amidst beautiful trees and lovely landscaping. There 
are 4 bedrooms, 2 1/2 baths, family room with bookcases, stone fire- 
place and beamed ceiling. The family room, foyer, hall and powder room 
all have lovely flagstone flooring. If you are looking for spacious rooms, 
a lovely neighborhood with country atmosphere and the convenience of 
the nearby 1-95, this home will be perfect for you. Price $68,000. 


WM н FULPER, REALTORS 


19 S. Main Street Phone (215) 493-4007 
Yardley, Pa. Eves. (215) 493-4113 


“CURLS RUN F 4 
рег Makefield Township 
$416,242.00 
ial properties, farms, and 
et to purchase these exclusive 
professional evaluation of YOUR 


Windy Bush Road 


146.05 Acres 

We spevialize in th a 
estates. We have e ! Р 
Properties. Call us У а 


ргорегту. 
Charles E Rolison & Ота, Snc, realtors 
OXFORD VALLEY ROAD BOX 111, R. D. NO. 1 
LANGHORNE, PA. 19047 
Telephone 943-7500 - 968-6300 


е re 
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SIX FIREPLACES in this spacious home, circa 1890, located in Mont- 
gomery Co. on 22 acres. Small horse barn w/6 box stalls & garage area, 
fenced pastures, lovely old trees, modern swimming pool. Price just 


reduced to $250,000. 

39 W. State St. алл 
Doylestown, Pa. Smith 
345-7795 Oars 


MEMBER MULTIPLE LISTING 


BIE 
—_ ш” 


BUCKINGHAM CARVERS RUN 
Great buy in anew 2-story Center Hall Colonial just outside Doylestown. 
4 large bedrooms (master has large walk-in closet) 2% baths, family 
room adjoining breakfast room has fireplace, formal dining room, full 
basement and 2 car garage. Spacious house, excellent value, to be 
custom built for your family. $58,500.00. 


ө 
ёё Ж фу: 
REALTY 


1810 S. Easton Rd., Doylestown, Ра. 18901 »215-013-2600 
449 Pennsylvania Ave., Fort Washington, Ра. 19034 ¢215-646-1700 


MT. EYRE MANOR WASHINGTON CROSSING, РА. 
One of ten different styles of these custom built homes on your lot 
selection. 2/3 to 1% acre lots available. Four bedrooms, 2% baths, full 
basements, two-car garages, family room with fireplace or living room 
with fireplace. Starting from $66,500. 

““Меуу Englander” Pictured above $73,500 


Каало 


MODEL HOME 493-9912 
OFFICE 949-2600 


1252 Е. LINCOLN HWY. 
LANGHORNE, PA. 
OPPOSITE COUNTRY 
CLUB SHOPPING CENTER 


“CARRIAGE HILL” of YARDLEY 


Outstanding, Executive Colonial Home in mint condition. Five bedrooms, 
2% baths, family room with built-in bookshelves for many volumes — 
Plus other amenities too numerous to mention! Located in one of the 
most prestigious areas of Lower Makefield Township, with a view of the 
lake and near the Yardley Country Club. One hour by rail to М. ҮС 
One-half hour to Philadelphia via 1-95. А recent listing at $97,000.00. 
Treat yourself to a tour of this fine property. 


94 5. Main Street, Yardley • (215) 493-6535 


Cay ae 


HOLLAND — HILLCRESTSHIRE AREA 
PROFESSIONAL’S DELIGHT 


Sprawling all brick and masonry rancher, З ог 4 bedrooms — 2 fireplaces, 
2-car side garage, protected by 1% acres of beautifully landscaped 
grounds. Perfect home & professional office combination. $67,500. 


Olde Towñe RealEstate 


183 Bustleton Pike • Feasterville, Ра. 19047 
322-2020 OR7-3553 


COMBINATION HOME AND BUSINESS PROPERTY 
Large living room, dining room, new kitchen, 3 bedrooms, bath, full 
basement in this 200 year old stone farmhouse on over 1 COM- 
MERCIAL acre on 2 major highways, with 5 connected outbuildings. 
Perfect for antique shop, craft shop, flea market, or offices, ample off 
street parking. Complete for only $67,900. 


45 W. COURT STREET 
DOYLESTOWN, PA. 18901 


348-8750 Personal Guidance with 
Buying, Selling or Investing 
in Every Type of Real Estate 


‘Penn Valley 


PANORAMA’S 
REAL ESTATE 


Circa 1730 — 7% acres — four bedrooms — 2% baths — three working 
fireplaces — two-car garage — carriage house with rental — flagstone 
patio off of country kitchen — family room — heated Sylvan pool — 
stone and frame bank barn. Offered at $179,500. 


NEW HOPE REALTY 


493-3852 493-3669 
493-6503 862-2058 


MIDDLETOWN TOWNSHIP Circa 1682 
Authentic 17th century stone home entered on the historic Pennsylvania 
registry. Faithfully restored and in mint condition. Impressive entrance 
hall, living room and dining room with walk-in fireplaces, lovely 
kitchen and laundry room on 1st floor. 4 bedrooms and 2 baths on 
2nd; 2 additional rooms on 3rd, plus ample storage. Situated on 3.8 
acres with barn and circular driveway. Asking $125,000. 


J. V. FELL, Inc.. REALTORS 
ONE OXFORD VALLEY 
LANGHORNE, PA. 19047 


REALTOR® TEL. 215-757-0235 
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VILLAGE MALL 
HAS IT ALL! 


ALSTON’S HALLMARK 
CARLTON SHOP 
CLEANING WORLD 
COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
CROWN JEWEL 

DALE SHOP 

ERIC THEATER 
FAMOUS MAID 

FIRST PENNA. BANK 
GIFTS INTERNATIONAL 
LAHR’S FLOWERS 


MAE MOON 

MARTINIQUE , 

MAY'S a , : Penna. Turnpike 
MORSE SHOES WILLOW GROVE 
MR. TICKLE 

P.S.F.S. 40 FINE STORES TO SERVE YOU 

PEACEABLE KINGDOM 

PETERSON’S 

POPCORNER SINGER CO. TOBACCO VILLAGE 
PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE SIXTEEN PLUS TOLL’S JEWELRY 

RADIO SHACK STAR'S VILLAGE BOOKMARK 

REBEL SUBURBAN HEARING AIDS VILLAGE PRETZELS 
RICHARD’S 5 & 10 SUPER SAVER WEE THREE RECORDS 


ROMAN DELIGHT THRIFT DRUG WOOLCO 


SUNDAY 11:00 A.M. to 5:00 P.M. 
OPEN DAILY: 10:00 A.M. to 9:30 P.M. 


VILLAGE MALL 


Blair Mill & Moreland Roads Horsham, Pa. 


110 


Phone: 672-7600 


бм 


